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THE WEEK, 


Tue latest accounts of the King, who has had an 
attack of mild influenza, are reassuring, and Sir Francis 
Laking reports that he is making satisfactory progress 
towards convalescence. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has followed up his menacing 
allusion to Cape Colony at Johannesburg by a singularly 
ill-conceived speech at Kimberley. Of his enthusiastic 
commonplaces about the British Empire there is no com- 
plaint to be made, except to say that he could scarcely 
have found any town in the world less representative 
of our colonial traditions than the drilled capital of 
finance in which he was speaking. Kimberley repre- 
sents Mr. Rhodes’s ideal, the despotism of a great 
financial corporation, and Mr. Rhodes’s only idea of 
statesmanship was the extension and the aggrandise- 
ment of that despotism. He sought to turn South 
Africa into a huge territory governed by a financial 
syndicate, from which all the elements of personal and 
civic independence were to be eliminated. No one 
would compare Kimberley with Quebec or Sydney. 
The only hope for South Africa is that it should be 
as little like Kimberley as possible. Speaking to a 
Kimberley audience, Mr. Chamberlain was naturally 
warmly applauded in his tribute to Mr. Rhodes and 
his haste to identify himself with the De Beers’ view of 
politics in Cape Colony. But what other purpose he 
wants to serve by his strictures on the colony it is 
difficult to imagine. It is scarcely the most pro- 
mising way to promote reconciliation. Cape Colony 
has a good many painful memories to live 
down, memories of feuds, rebellion, the petty 
tyrannies of martial law, and the atrocities of public 
executions. There is one party which wishes to 
keep alive these memories because its own interests 
and aims are opposed to the restoration of the normal 
spirit of a self-governing colony. This party is calling 
out for coercion ; its allies, men of the calibre of Mr. 
Wanklyn and Mr. H. Marks, are urging the London 
market to boycott a British colony. It is with this 
party that Mr. Chamberlain has identified himself in a 
self-governing colony which has already no small 
grievance against him as the statesman who precipi- 
tated a war before its frontiers had been defended. 


Tue Venezuelan muddle is not yet ended, though 
according to the latest rumours it is possible that the 
various parties to the dispute may agree on a compro- 
mise, by which the Powers shall receive 30 per cent. on 
the Customs for three months. The 7Zzmes corre- 
spondent at New York is, as usual, playing an active 
part. Last week he was reading M. Delcassé a lecture 
in moderation, and he is now rebuking Mr. Bowen for 
his disagreeable habit of premature publication. It is 
asserted that Sir Michael Herbert actually read one of 
Mr. Bowen's replies in the papers before he read it in 
manuscript. This is very bad manners, but it is a com- 
pliment to Mr. Chamberlain, who on a famous occasion in 
1896 treated President Kruger as Mr. Bowen treats our 
Ambassador. Two Ministers have tried to defend this 
absurd adventure during the last week. Lord Cran- 
borne said at Sheffield that it was as much our duty 


to defend the Trinidad fishermen as to defend the South 
African millionaires—a notable admission about the 
Transvaal! War. Both Lord Cranborne and Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain tried to minimise the extent of the 
German alliance and to discredit the idea that we were 
really looking after the interests of the bondholders. 
But their apologies break down because the German 
claims are bondholders’ claims pure and simple ; it is 
their claims that have caused the demand for a large 
pecuniary guarantee from Venezuela, and it is that 
demand that is causing all the trouble. 


Tue news from Morocco has been strangely bewil- 
dering. On Monday we learnt that the Pretender had 
been routed by the Sultan’s troops and that the grave 
crisis in the internal affairs of Morocco was passed. 
The news was received everywhere with sincere satis- 
faction, and it dispelled the anxiety that had been felt 
ever since December 22, when the Sultan’s troops suffered 
a serious reverse at the hands of Bu Humara in the 
hills to the east of Fez. The consequences of such a 
defeat were very alarming, for the Sultan’s European 
affectations had alienated many of his subjects who had 
to pay for his motor-cars and his cameras, and resented 
the spectacle of the retinue of his foreign advisers ; 
civil war and the violent accession of the Pretender 
seemed not improbable. Fortunately, Bu Humara did 
not follow up his victory; the Sultan, who was 
expected in some quarters to retreat to the southern 
provinces, remained at Fez, and the next news from 
Morocco was the news that the Pretender had been 
finally defeated in the hills to the east of Fez. 
But on Tuesday the first reports were contra- 
dicted, and the warnings given by the correspon- 
dent of the Morning Leader not to accept the story 
of a final and conclusive victory were justified by the 
news that the Pretender had escaped and that his 
followers had not suffered nearly as severely as it was 
supposed. Since then there have been rumours of a 
second battle, and of the Pretender’s capture and 
rescue. Whatever the real truth, itis apparently prema- 
ture to regard the rising as at anend. The behaviour of 
the Powers has been correct, and the French papers dis- 
claim any projects of interference. 


Tuespay’s papers brought news of the investi- 
ture of the Shah with the Order of the Garter. 
The Shah appears to have been duly flattered 
by the honour we bestowed on him, and to have 
been graciously anxious to be assured that Lord 
Downe was not fatigued by his journey. The 
spectacle of the investiture is described as most im- 
pressive, and the ceremony was fo!lowed by a banquet 
with cordial toasts on Monday, and a great 
display of fireworks. All this is exhilarating 
enough, but the same day we learnt that there was a 
skeleton in the cupboard in the form of a commercial 
agreement between Russia and Persia, and the Times 
sees in this arrangement a_ substantial indication 
of the gradual development of Russian influence 


in Persia, of which its special correspondent 
has been warning us in a _ series of articles. 
This correspondent maintains that we _ shall 


shortly see the history of Manchuria repeated in Persia, 
and that Russia, whilst protesting her regard for the 
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independence of Persia, will slowly make herself the 
mistress of a country which has a strategic as well as 
a commercial importance for us. The parallel is in- 
structive as a warning. If we want to keep our position 
in the Persian Gulf and our present accessibility to 
Southern Persia, we shall decide what it is we are 
defending against Russia, and whether that defence is 
more likely to be successful if it takes the form of an 
accommodation than if it follows the weary and dismal 
round of the Far East. 


Tue Manchester Cuardian published on Monday 
an important interview with Mr. Meredith. In a long 
conversation on various subjects, the great novelist, 
who ‘‘ does not feel that he is growing old either in 
heart or in mind,” opened his mind freely about many 
of the difficulties that are distracting the Liberal Party. 
He thought the war should have been avoided, and he 
would rather have seen two friendly and _ inde- 
pendent Republics in South Africa than that the 
Boer States should have lost their identity as republican 
States. He deplores the general lack of strenuous 
attentiveness to the needs of the nation. He has akeen 
admiration for Mr. Burns, who would strengthen any 
Cabinet, as a sincere patriot, absolutely honest, and a 
man of unfailing energy. Of Lord Rosebery’s ability he 
has a high opinion, as also of that of Mr. Haldane and 
Mr. Asquith, andin Mr. Morley he finds the combina- 
tions necessary to make the statesman and the political 
leader, for ‘‘he is susceptible to foreign opinion and 
quite sturdily patriotic.” Perhaps the most welcome of 
his declarations was his uncompromising resistance to 
Lord Rosebery’s policy of recantation on Ireland. 


WE are glad to see Sir William Harcourt’s im- 
portant letter to the Zimes of Thursday, on the subject 
of native labour in the Transvaal. Sir William Har- 
court reproduces some of the evidence given before the 
Industrial Commission appointed by the Transvaal 
Government in 1897. The mine-owners tried to per- 
suade the Transvaal Government to adopt ‘indirect 
compulsion.” Mr. Albu said he would cheapen Kaffir 
labour ‘‘by simply telling the boys that their wages 
were reduced,” and when Mr. Smit inquired whether 
if the Kaffirs went back to their kraals he would 
be in favour of asking the Government to enforce 
labour, he replied, ‘‘Certainly. A Kaffir cannot 
live on nothing.” ‘* You would make it compul- 
sory?” ‘*Yes, he would make it compulsory, and 
without using force a tax could be imposed.” 


Sirk WitiiAm Harcourt makes two chief points. 
The first is that the mine-owners’ policy is indirect 
compulsion. The second that the taxation of Natal 
natives, both direct and indirect, is not at all in- 
considerable. The second point deserves serious atten- 
tion because there is a good deal of loose language 
employed on this subject. Sir EdwardGrey, for example, 
on Wednesday night said that taxation and labour 
belonged to all civilised government, a harmless 
aphorism enough, but capable of most mischievous 
perversion unless it is recognised that the natives are 
already taxed for the ordinary purposes of govern- 
ment. The mine-owners trust to a confusion in the 
popular mind between taxation for benefits received 
and taxation to compel natives to work under- 
ground. It is because certain Liberals are setting 
themselves to destroy that confusion that the mine- 
owners are up in arms and the Transvaal Leader 
complains of ‘‘scurrilous slanders.” The slanders 
consist of the reproduction of the mine-owners’ own 
statements. Sir Robert Reid in his excellent speech at 
Walthamstow on Thursday, reinforced the protests 
already entered against the mine-owners’ policy. 


_ On January 24 the Zimes published a leading 
article attacking Mr. J. B. Robinson for want of 


patriotism, for supporting Mr. Kruger’s corrupt Govern- 
ment, for desiring to trample on the British flag, and 
for refusing to subscribe to the Transvaal loan. The 
Times has refused to publish a letter denying these 
charges and asking that they should be substantiated, 
and Mr. Robinson has sent the correspondence with a 
covering letter to the Dazly News. Mr. Robinson’s prin- 
cipal crime seems to be that he is in favour of represen- 
tative government. He says that the underwriting of 
10 millions of the 4 per cent. 30 million loan at par is 
farcical in the extreme, because the security of a 
valuable State like the Transvaal would enable 
the loan to be brought out at a much _ higher 
figure or the interest to be reduced. We point out, 
however, in a leading article, reasons for thinking 
that Mr. Robinson has wisely abstained from the 
responsibility of the underwriters. Is the security 
of the Transvaal (pledged by some financiers who 
are hated by the whole community, Boer and 
British) really a good one? Surely Japanese Five per 
Cents. at par, or Italian Four per Cents. at par, are 
a far more desirable investment. It appears that 
the matter between Mr. Chamberlain and the Park 
Laners was settled at a meeting of ‘‘a private and 
select few,” to which Mr. Robinson’s representative 
was not admitted. Mr. Robinson says he desires 
representative institutions in order to remove ‘‘ the 
sullen discontent of the great majority of the people.” 
Until those representative institutions have been 
adopted and sanctioned the 30 million (to say nothing 
of the 35 million) loan, how can the debts with which 
Mr. Chamberlain boasts he has saddled the new colonies 
be constitutionally good or financia'ly sound ? 


WE are delighted to see that Mr. Hanbury has 
suddenly yielded (after declaring that he would never 
yield) to the agitation against his ‘‘ Foreign Animals 
Amendment Order of 1900,” which prohibited the land- 
ing in this country of Argentine and Uruguayan cattle. 
The high prices of meat which have reigned here since 
the autumn have undoubtedly been greatly due to this 
Order, and therefore Mr. Hanbury has done more to 
accentuate the miseries of the unemployed than any 
other single member of the Government—always, of 
course, excluding the author of the South African war. 
The Argentine animals, like the Canadian, will have 
to be slaughtered shortly after their arrival in port. 
We shall now hope to witness a gradual reduction in 
the price of meat ; but probably it will take some little 
time before the market is appreciably affected. 


Mr. Bryce delivered on Wednesday, at Owens 
College, a stimulating address on the duties of 
municipalities towards art and nature. Most cor- 
porations are trying to do something to provide 
playgrounds and parks within the crowded areas of 
our cities, but few have yet done anything to save 
the moors and hills and meadows in their immediate 
neighbourhood from the inevitable inroads of the subur- 
ban jerry-builder. And yet there are few towns which 
have not still some great pleasure-ground awaiting 
development, near enough to be reached by electric 
tramway. The problem of the streets themselves seems 
more hopeless. Few towns can afford to Hausmanise 
themselves, and our average commercial architec- 
ture is in a deplorable condition. Much would be 
gained, no doubt, both for the health and the beauty 
of our towns, if factories could be effectively compelled 
to consume their own smoke, and meantime the pro- 
gress of electrical power and gas-fires is helping to 
solve the problem of dirt. The day when the community 
will attempt everywhere to exercise the power of 
controlling advertising which a few towns already 
possess is perhaps not far distant. The gradual educa- 
tion of the public taste may redeem the vulgarity 
of our prevalent architecture, but would it be an im- 
possible dream to conceive some sort of censorship 
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which might help to modify the worst incongruities 
and abominations ? Mr. Bryce preached the establish- 
ment of an art gallery in every town as an elementary 
civic duty. One might add that from an educational 
standpoint the artistic decoration of board schools, and 
the hanging of reproductions of great pictures on their 
walls, as is done in Germany, would be a reform of 
almost equal value. 


In a letter to the 7imes of February 2, 


Lord 
Farrer makes an interesting suggestion for the relief 
of overcrowded London. He starts by denying ‘ the 
assumption that those whose business lies in London 
must necessarily live within the twelve square miles of 
London proper,” and demonstrates that many people 
might live, with advantage to their families, not only 
beyond the cab 


radius, but even beyond the 
suburbs. For this purpose he proposes a fast 
train to London every morning from all stations 


outside the twenty-mile radius, and similar trains to 
return at the same rate in the evening. A train carry- 
ing 250 passengers in comfort can travel at fifty miles 
an hour, and by clearing all other traflic off the lines 
such trains can be safely run at intervals of five minutes, 
as was proved at the Naval Review. 
hour every morning and evening the main line would 
be cleared. ‘‘From the station where I live,” Lord 
Farrer continues, ‘‘the best morning up-train is seven 
minutes slower than in 1854, the best afternoon down- 
train is fifteen minutes slower than in 1878.” This isan 
astonishing revelation, and provides one explanation of 
the smallness of English railway dividends. Under Lord 
Farrer’s scheme Deal would be 60 minutes nearer 
London, Margate 17 minutes, or, again, Cranleigh, 
Steyning, and Midhurst would be 25 minutes nearer. 
Our own view is that all traffic within a six-mile radius 


should be left to trams and underground lines. When 
ever the County Council can overcome the selfish 


obstruction of the boroughs, a fast and frequent service 
of trams will compel the railways to alter their methods. 
How a good service can create traffic may be seen from 
the crowded trains which run during the summer 
between Reading and Paddington. 


A coop deal has been heard about a so-called 
“scandal” in the 1st Grenadier Guards. Three 
young officers had apparently displeased their young 
brother officers by their manners and general bearing. 


They were, therefore, subjected to ‘‘ ragging.” They 
then appealed to their parents, who, in turn, ap- 
pealed to Lord Roberts, and eventually Lord 
Roberts placed Colonel Kinloch, the officer com- 
manding the battalion, on half pay. The senti- 
ment of soldiers, young and old, is strongly 


in favour of the displaced Colonel, a capable and distin- 
guished officer, and it is declared that if the victims 
in this case had not been highly placed in social rank 
Lord Roberts could never have brought himself to take 
such drastic action. Itis a pretty quarrel as it stands. 
There is much to be said in favour of the ‘‘ raggers.” 
Mere ‘‘ ragging,” as distinguished from the persistent 
and brutal bullying which makes the sufferer’s life a 
burden to him, never yet did a youngster any harm. 
On the contrary it may do him a great deal of good. 
So far we may profess a certain agreement with the Sv. 
James’s Gasette. Our contemporary, however, is not 
content with defending ‘‘ragging” and expressing 
sympathy with Colonel Kinloch. It declares that this 
incident is the direct outcome of the fuss made in the 
Press about a similiar affair in the 2nd Life Guards a 
short time ago. The innuendo is that Lord Roberts 
must have passed over the ‘‘ Guards’ Scandal” if the 
true interests of the service had moved him and not the 
fear of popular clamour. Yet the S¢. James's Gazette 
assures the Commander-in-Chief that it has no inten- 
tion of criticising him, since ‘‘ he has the confidence of 


For one half 


‘ 


the nation, not only as a great soldier, but as a just 
and kindly man.” At the same time we are to believe 
that Colonel Kinloch ‘‘ will have the sympathy of every 
member of the service, including Lord Roberts himself.” 
This is what the S¢. James's Gazelle calls ‘‘ the precious 
balm of common sense.” 


On Wednesday the Lord Chief Justice of England 
opened the new buildings of the National Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children in Leicester-square, 
and in the evening he presided over the Festival Dinner 
of the Society. Lord Alverstone made a most excellent 
speech and gave a simple record of the work of the 
Society, pointing out that its operations were by no 
means confined to or even chiefly composed of criminal 
prosecutions. The main part of its work was to stop 
cruelty by warnings and advice, for which, as he 
was able to show, the recipients were in many cases 
heartily grateful. There can be no doubt that the 
Society, under the careful and enthusiastic direction of 
the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, has done, and is still doing, 
a noble and in the highest sense a patriotic work. It 
has been attacked—chiefly by those who are ignorant 
of its methods, but the Society has gone steadily on its 
way, and has secured the support of those who are 
charged, as judges and magistrates, with the adminis- 
tration of the law. The overwhelming percentage of 
the convictions it has obtained speaks for itself. 
It is interesting to note that a controversy, which 
was one of the consequences of the Penruddocke 
case, has been finally settled in favour of the 
Society. It may be remembered that a ‘‘ Parish Doctor,” 
writing to the Zimes, brought some very serious 
charges against the Society. Mr. Holland Hibbert 
took up the cudgels for the Society, and, as a result, a 
private correspondence took place. This has been 
submitted to the editor of the Z7mes, who announced 
in a leading article, published on Thursday, that a 
‘* Parish Doctor” had not substantiated the specific 
allegations against one of the Society’s inspectors by 
which he tried to establish his case. Yet the 7Zzmes 
proceeds upon this to lecture the Society in a style as 
futile as it is pompous and absurd. 


Tue exhibition of pictures painted in the Raffaelli 
solid oil colours, which is now being held at the Holland 
Fine Art Gallery, cannot fail to interest those who con- 
cern themselves with the technical processes of art. 
Here all the possibilities of the new invention are des 
monstrated. One sees how the colours, treated with 
turpentine, can give the precise effect of an ordinary 
oil painting, how, when smoothed with the finger, 
they can be made to resemble something between 


oil and pastel, and how, used by themselves, 
they look rather like pastel itself. One sees every- 
thing, in fact, except the force of the conten- 


tion, now happily on its way to be laid at rest, 
that they simplify the process of oil-painting in any 
degree whatever ; there is, indeed, a certain pathos in 
the argument that a picture painted first with the dry 
colours, to avoid the difficulties of brushwork, and then 
with the brush to make it look like an oil-painting, is 
simpler as regards execution than one painted after the 
ordinary method. We hold, however, that this collec- 
tion of Raffaelli colour paintings, consisting as it does 
of very well-known English and foreign artists’ work, 
affords an interesting and useful object-lesson, showing 
the new medium, not as a substitute for, but as a valu- 
able adjunct to, those already in vogue. When the 
enthusiasm for a new toy, characteristic of the artist 
class as arule, has worn off a little, we shall be better 
able to gauge its precise value. At present one of the 
conclusions suggested by the demonstration in Grafton- 
street is that the Raffaelli colours are quite peculiarly 
suited to the technique of M. Raffaelli himself, whose 
delicate touch lends charm and originality to his art. 
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Ar Walker’s Gallery, 118, New Bond-street, Mr. 
Jack B. Yeats exhibits some forty of his ‘‘ Sketches of 
Life in the West of Ireland.” The sketches are the ex- 
pression of a vigorous and unconventional personality. 
Mr. Yeats has an eye for types and characters un- 
noticed by the generality of artists, and behind the 
brisk, direct simplicity of his work one feels the spirit 
of a great tradition. His pictures bring one into touch 
with the peasantry much as an old ballad or a bit of 
folk-'ore might do. There is a deal of feeling about 
his old fishermen, his jockeys, gipsies, pedlars, and 
battered pugilists. In his more spirited work one 
notices a singularly happy facility for catching quick 
natural effects, as in his sketches of horses going at 
speed, boys running, or ships at sea. 


Tue last few days have brought us a long roll of 
naval disasters-—disasters all the more sad for their 
being, in nearly every case, of a preventible kind. 
Of the Hermione accident, caused by the ‘“ taking 
charge” of a capstan, we can only say that a navy 
claiming to be the best afloat should look to it that the 
mechanical appliances employed are of a sort not likely 
to endanger the lives of its mariners. Quite probably 
the Hermione capstans are of the dangerous, old- 
fashioned type, fitted with the antiquated ‘‘ pawls and 
sprockets”’ that were in use in Howe’s time. Such 
curiosities are better relegated to a marine museum. 
We have no business to risk lives in a little petty 
truckling to the Nelson tradition. And the acci- 
dent that has resulted only in the maiming of three 
poor sailors might, conceivably, in a time of stress have 
lost us a crack ship and endangered an entire squadron. 
Of the loss of the Orwell, one of the newest, largest, 
and swiftest of our destroyers, we cannot speak until 
further details are at hand. She was run down during 
night operations in Corfu Channel, and the rights and 
wrongs of her case must be settled by a Court of 
Inquiry. On Sunday last a sad accident occurred at 
Port Talbot, by which six men of the Mumbles Lifeboat 
crew were drowned while making the harbour, after 
a vain attempt to rescue the hands of the Waterford 
steamer Christina. 


Sink GEORGE Stokes died on Thursday at the age 
of eighty-three. He had been master of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, for the last year, and Lucasian 
Professor of Mathematics for fifty-two years, and from 
1887 to 1892 he was member for the University. He 
is chiefly famous, of course, for his mathematical 
researches, and in particular for his explanations and 
discoveries in the subject of the motion of fluids, a 
subject on which he published two important papers in 
the early years of his career. He retained his energy 
to the end of his life, and only five years ago he pub- 
lished an important memoir on the nature of the Réntgen 
Rays. He was extremely accessible to students, 
and he showed a rare generosity in his indirect contri- 
butions to science by throwing open all his own re- 
sources and ideas for the use of others. His scientific 
preoccupations did not prevent him from takingan active 
part in the public life of his University and the general 
supervision of teaching. He was a member of the 
Cambridge University Commission in 1870, and also of 
the first Commission for a Teaching University for 
London. Cambridge has also lost another master in 
Dr. Ferrers, the Master of Caius, who was Senior 
Wrangler just ten years later than Sir George Stokes. 
Dr. Ferrers had been too infirm of late years to take 
an active share in University business, but he will be 
remembered for his encouragement to the cause of 
women’s education at Cambridge. He was for many 
years the Vice-President of the Council of Newnham. 
Professor Ritchie, who died suddenly at St. Andrew’s 
on Wednesday, was one of the leading Idealist philo- 
sophers, and he is chiefly remembered as the author of 


a very erudite criticism of the theory of ‘ Natural 
Rights.” He helped the late Master of Balliol in his 
translation of Plato. 


Tue late Warden of New College had spent forty- 
two years of his long life as chief of the great Wyke- 
hamist foundation. Those who shook him by the hand 
could please themselves with the thought that they 
were removed by only two steps, as it were, from Dr. 
Johnson, for Dr. Sewell had known the great President 
of Magdalen, Dr. Routh, of whom it is related that he 
had seen Dr. Johnson walking in the High-street of 
Oxford. Dr. Sewell carried down with him to our own 
day the punctilious and agreeable courtesy of the older 
school. He could not be called an ardent reformer, yet 
under his rule New College, which had been merely a 
close borough for Winchester men, became one of the 
largest, most powerful and most popular colleges in the 
University. With his undergraduates, to whom he 
was universally known as ‘‘ The Shirt,” he was always 
on the friendliest terms. One instance, which also 
illustrates his pleasant humour, may be related. When 
the New College eight, for the first time in the history 
of the college, went head of the river in the summer of 
1887, the celebrations usual on such an occasion were 
enthusiastically performed in the quads of the college. 
Tiring of the bonfire the mob of undergraduates col- 
lected under the Warden’s windows. ‘‘ The Shirt! 
The Shirt! Speech, speech!” they shouted. Suddenly 
a window was thrown open and the Warden appeared. 
When it was seen that he was about to speak, 
a hush fell upon the crowd: ‘I have seen,” he 
began, ‘‘ what no Warden of New College has ever 
seen before.” Here he paused amidst frantic enthu- 
siasm. Then he went on: ‘*And what no Warden of 
New College will ever see again.” Another pause 
followed ; the undergraduates were puzzled and no one 
cheered, though some murmured. But the Warden 
had his climax ready to trap them. With a dramatic 
gesture he pulled himself together and launched this 
last sentence at their heads. ‘‘ New College head of 
the river for the first time!” Then the Warden disap- 
peared, the window was closed, and the wild mob 
yelled itself hoarse in admiration of the old man and 
his astuteness in rising to the height of a memo- 
rable occasion. 


On Wednesday the Canadian footballers played 
Cambridge University and were defeated by 14 points 
to 6. To-day the University is to play Richmond at the 
Richmond Athletic Ground. The English Rugby Union 
Selection Committee has chosen the team for the match 
against Ireland at Dublin on Saturday next. There 
are five changes trom the team beaten by Wales at 
Swansea, two three-quarters and three forwards. 
The two University crews continue their practice 
steadily. Cambridge have not been very fortu- 
nate during the past week, as Edwardes-Moss has 
been absent owing to slight indisposition, and 
Grylls temporarily retired owing to a twisted ankle, 
the result, according to the Sportsman, of attending a 
meeting of the First Trinity Boat Club. College boat 
club meetings used not in earlier days to be so danger- 
ous. It is said that fayler, last year’s president, has 
been asked to take a place (probably No. 4) in the 
Cambridge crew, and that he may shortly be expected 
to begin work. We cannot think, valuable as Taylor’s 
strength will be, that the policy of getting him up is a 
good one. He has ceased residence and gone into 
business. Including him, there will be six old Blues in 
the crew—a state of things which is apt to produce 
stagnation in the rowing of the University. In 1889 
Cambridge rowed eight old Blues. In 18g0 and in the 
eight following years they were defeated. The Oxford 
crew has suffered from the temporary absence of 
Adams. Its composition, however, seems to be 
definitely settled. 
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IRELAND. 


T is clear that a new and important chapter is opening 
in the history of the relations of England and Ireland. 
It is not difficult to account for the partial withdrawal 
of the régime of coercion, and the release of three Irish 
members, at a time when an unusual concord reigns 
in Ireland, and the Government are meditating an 
Irish Land Bill. This change of temper at 
Dublin Castle has a certain retrospective signifi- 
cance which it is well to keep in sight. For three 
years the Irish party have carried on a brisk warfare 
against the land system, with a very powerful ally 
in the strongest personality outside the Nationalist 
ranks. The Government set themselves to check and 
repress that agitation. Mr. Wyndham’s career as Irish 
Secretary was only forty-eight hours old when a public 
meeting, to be addressed by Mr. Redmond and Mr. 
Dillon, at Wicklow, in favour of compulsory land pur- 
chase, was proclaimed. From that modest beginning 
the Government’s plan of resistance developed into the 
proclamation of counties and, as a climax, the pro- 
clamation of the Irish capital, and a_ particularly 
severe and violent suppression of all the rights of 
speech and meeting. Why is all this scheme suddenly 
abandoned? Because Ireland is more crimeless ? 
Ireland, on Mr. Wyndham’s confession, was remark- 
ably free from crime when this coercion was introduced. 
The scheme is abandoned because the main issue is 
lost, and the citadel it was to defend is already on the 
eve of surrender and evacuation. The alien landlord 
system—introduced for the benefit of the foreigner, 
maintained by a standing army in Ireland, paid for by 
a conquered people in its yearly tribute of exiles—is to 
share the fate that overtook an alien Establishment, 
and the fate that will one day overtake an alien 
Government. 

It is important to remember these events, for it is 
already being said in some quarters that Ireland has been 
pacified by strong government, and it is obvious that 
very dangerous morals may be drawn from that 
false belief. The moral is not that coercion has suc- 
ceeded, but that it is a resounding failure, and it is 
a moral Liberals cannot point too often. It is still more 
important to consider in what temper Liberals are 
going to face this new chapter in our relations. 
The details of the new Irish Land Bill are, of course, a 
secret. and the details are an important matter. There 
are certain conditions which Liberals would like to 
see observed inany settlement. First of all they would 
wish that, whether it is compulsory inform or not, the ap- 
plication of the bill should be universal, and its solution 
final, if gradual. It would be extremely unsatisfactory to 
have the inequalities that are to be found on the De 
Freyne and the Dillon estates created in all parts of Ire- 
and. Atpresent there are some 60,000privileged tenants, 
and as long as there are any tenants excluded from 
the benefits of the Land Purchase Bill, friction must 
arise. Secondly, no one takes kindly to the idea of an 
excessive generosity at the expense of the British tax- 
payer to the Irish landlords. England owes much to 
Ireland, both financially, as was shown in the findings 
of the Financial Relations Commission, and morally, as 
the country that has ruled Ireland inthe spirit of conquest 
through so many centuries of ruin and sorrow. That 
debt is due to Ireland, and not to the landlords, yet we 
shall not forget that the solution of the land question 


would be an unqualified blessing to Ireland, and it is 
more important to effect that great end than to quarrel 
over terms. Thirdly, it is most objectionable to turn 
the Imperial Government into the landlord, and no 
scheme of land purchase will be satisfactory until 
there is a responsible Irish authority. In other words, 
Land Purchase and Home Rule go together. They 
may not be associated now, but the one will certainly 
be the prelude to the other. 

There are conditions, therefore, that Liberals would 
like to see embodied in any bill. But we do not 
disguise our opinion that to make Ireland into a 
nation of peasant proprietors is a reform of such vast 
moment and beneficence that any genuine attempt 
to carry it out should be received in a most hospitable 
spirit by all Liberals. The reform overshadows any 
objections. We would rather pay more to the unde- 
serving landlords than sacrifice the chance of a land 
settlement which involved their disappearance. The 
history of Ireland since its conquest has been first 
the history of the building up of an ascendency, 
and secondly, its piecemeal and painful dissolu- 
tion. Ireland will never be loyal or happy or 
prosperous until the whole of that evil and sinister 
policy has been undone, and the national will has 
superseded the passions and selfish ambitions which 
for our own defence we established as the rulers of 
that country. The methods and corollaries of such a 
rule are presented with remarkable force in a little 
book, the work of Mr. Brailsford, just published by the 
Echo,* which strikes us as a singularly terse, complete, 
and illuminating examination of Irish policy. With the 
disappearance of the landlord system two important 
things willhappen. The first is the arresting of that fear- 
ful tide of emigration which strands the shores of every 
country in the world with the exiles of Ireland, not 
the product, as Mr. Brailsford well says, of the 
exuberant energies of the population, but the victims of 
an overpowering want. The second is the destruction of 
another and the principal obstacle to the supremacy of 
the national spirit in Ireland. The Irish landlords will no 
longer be the garrison ofa foreign occupation and 
the Irish tenants will no longer be guerilla forces 
struggling to recover their rights in the soil. Some 
persons think that the demand for Home Rule will 
disappear with the gradual acquisition by the people of 
ireland of the soil of their country. It seems to usa 
strange prophecy. Ireland is more Nationalist to-day 
than ever. What is the Gaelic movement but an effort 
to preserve and invigorate the national soul, to keep 
alive traditions and ritual, to foster that sense of 
history which is as active in that country as it is numb 
in our own? What is this very demand for land pur- 
chase but the outcome of a great national reconciliation, 
the fruits of one of those phases that produced the 
Parliament of 1782? The Liberal leader has reaffirmed 
in a reply to the grateful Irishmen of the colonies his 
fidelity to the cause that he and Mr. Morley are sus- 
taining amidst Lord Rosebery’s signals for retreat, a 
cause to which Mr. Meredith lends the dignity of the 
greatest name in contemporary English literature. We 
are as confident as Mr. Meredith that the artificial crea- 
tions of a mistaken policy, one of which is admittedly 
doomed, can never permanently control the play and 
sweep of the forces of Irish patriotism. 








* SOME Iris PROBLEMS, By H. N. Brailsford. The L£cho 
Office, St. Bride-street. 3d. 
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MR. FACING-BOTH-WAYS. 


T is an unfortunate thing for Mr. Chamberlain and 
his claqueurs just now that South Africa and 
England are connected by cable, for the political efficacy 
of his financial policy depends entirely on John Bull not 
hearing what he says to the Transvaalers and on the 
Transvaalers not hearing what he says to John Bull. 
The telegraph is as awkward asa keyhole, and the post 
is as bad as an open door. Mr. Chamberlain goes 
from the room where his own countrymen (eager for 
the gold of the Rand) are seated into another room— 
5,000 miles away—and says, ‘‘in tones of deep Impe- 
rial emotion,” to the helots, a motley crowd of English, 
Irish, French, Germans, and Portuguese: ‘‘ | am come 
here on an Imperial mission. My countrymen have 
spent 223 millions on you. They must have something 
to show for it. Just for the look of the thing promise 
me 30 millions. You shall have a good high rate per 
cent. on the money; and you shall have it all back, 
and more than all, for we will give you in return a 
loan of 35 millions, and you shall have the spending 
of it. There will be plenty of pickings. We will call 
ita loan for reproductive works. Thirty-five millions 
is five more than you are to promise us for the war.” 

But the keyhole and the door were open. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been overheard. In time it will 
dawn upon the intelligence of people at home that the 
above speech is substantially Mr. Chamberlain’s ex- 
planation to the Transvaal of the financial operation 
which he has effected with the mine-owners. 

How will he explain the operation at home? We 
know precisely how; for the whole Press at home 
seems to be anxious just now to make use of every an- 
wsthetic that is available to relieve the patient taxpayer 
from the pains of anticipation. This is the sort of 
speech the editors put into Mr. Chamberlain’s mouth + 
‘* Fellow countrymen, I have not returned empty- 
handed. I have brought with me 30,000,000 sovereigns 
[this will intoxicate Mr. Seddon]. I lay them at your 
feet ; they are the loyal tribute of Citizen Beit, Brother 
Eckstein, and Cousin Rouvier.”’ 

Now, if debt did not involve payment of interest, 
and if payment of interest did not involve taxation, 
Mr. Chamberlain might go down to posterity as a 
benefactor (so far as this particular transaction is con- 
cerned) both of Great Britain and of the Transvaal. 
His speeches in Johannesburg and in Birmingham 
(when he returns) might be bound together, and the 
face which smiles upon South Africa could be recon- 
ciled with the face which smiles upon England. The 
transaction would benefit us at home to the extent of 
30 millions, and the cost of the war up to date (apart 
from the increase of military and naval expenditure) 
would thus be reduced from 223 millions to 193 
millions. Sir Michael Hicks Beach, it will be 
remembered, thought first that the mines would 
pay the whole cost of the war, then that they would 
pay half, then that they would pay a third. Upon Mr. 
Chamberlain’s hypothesis—which we have hardly yet 
begun to criticise—they will pay a little more than one- 
eighth. But then Mr. Chamberlain himself has told 
the Johannesburgers that this 30 millions is only a 
part, really a minor part, of a transaction. And the 


major part is ‘‘ wholly ” in favour of the taxpayers of 
the Transvaal. 


“ Bear in mind that the proposal all hangs together, and 
that one part cannot be separated from another. The first 
part is whale in your favour. It isa unique and unprece- 
dented act on the part of the Imperial Government. We 
undertake to submit to Parliament a bill to guarantee a loan 
of 35 millions sterling on the security of the assets of the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony, which are being 
united for this purpose. I hope you will agree 
with me that this is a proposal of happy augury for 
the future unification of the interests of these two colonies. 
The loan will be raised as soon as Parliament assents. I 
should describe it as an investment loan, for it will be de- 
voted to paying the existing debts of the Transvaal, to buying 
the existing railways, and to providing for the construction 
of new lines in the two new colonies. It wili allow for the 
necessary expenditure on public works, and will also provide 
for the land settlement. ou will see that in this way the 
Governments of the Transvaal and of the gy River 
Colony will, if the arrangement is accepted by the Imperial 
Parliament, be immediately placed in funds which will 
enable them to provide for the development of the country 
in the next few years.” 


It is to be observed that not until the Imperial 
Government has raised and guaranteed this loan of 
35 millions (which as we shall see will be an equiva- 
lent to Consols, and may fairly be regarded as an addi- 
tion of another 35 millions to our National Debt) does 
the contribution to the war come in atall. But what 
did Mr. Chamberlain say at Johannesburg about the 
second part ? 


“The second part of the agreement is this. As soon as 
possible after the placing of the first loan, another loan of 
thirty millions will be issued, to be called up in annual 
instalments of ten millions. This loan will be treated as a 
war debt, secured on the assets of the ‘Transvaal. There is 
no doubt in my mind, or in that of any of those with whom 
I have conferred, that the assets and revenues of the Trans- 
vaal will be ample to provide for the service of this debt, but 
as proof of their faith in the solvency of the country, that 
group of financiers who are specially connected with South 
Africa has undertaken to subscribe the first ten millions, and 
not to take any commission or any preferential security for 
the remainder of the loan, By this te have, in my opinion, 
rendered the success of the loan on the London market 
beyond all doubt.” 


Nominally the security is the same—except that the 
assets of the Orange River Colony are not joined ; but 
there is no guarantee. A very simple person might 
think that investors will be charmed to subscribe to 
a 30 million loan on the assets of the Transvaal. But 
stop a moment to consider : 

1. Has any English colony, even the richest, ever 
attempted to raise a 30 million loan? And if it did, 
what rate of interest would it have to pay ? 

2. When the Transvaal was at the height of its 
prosperity, could Mr. Kruger’s Government have raised 
a sixth of this sum without paying an extortionate rate 
of interest ? 

3. Is it likely that a territory which has been so 
ravaged by war, and which has suffered loss of property 
so enormous that it requires an expenditure of 35 
millions, not merely to build and rebuild, but to place 
its Government ‘‘ in funds ”—to use Mr. Chamberlain’s 
expression—nay, is it possible that such a territory can 
afford good security for a loan of 30 millions ? 
When Mr. Chamberlain asks us to make a further 
draft upon our credulity and to believe that these 
ravaged provinces, which have never provided a 
surplus of more than a hundred thousand or so, 
will be able to pay interest on and _ ultimately 
redeem a debt of 65 millions, he is going a 
little too far. The average intelligence of the 
people is small enough ; that of the ordinary investor 
s likewise small. But when every allowance has 
been made for the decline ot common sense, we 
still think that the loan of 35 millions will be treated 
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by most people as another addition to the price of the 
war (the cost of repairs). That brings up the total cost 
to 258 millions ; allow another seven for the new com- 
pensation claims, 265 millions. When that figure has 
been reached a few very hopeful and sanguine people 
may have such faithin the future of the mines, and the 
disinterested loyalty of the Rand, and the political 
stability of the Transvaal that they will expect the flota- 
tion of a 30 million loan and the transference of ,those 
32 millions to His Majesty’s Exchequer. In that case 
the cost of the war, which was 223 millions when Mr. 
Chamberlain went out, will have been ‘‘ reduced” by 
his marvellous diplomacy to a sum of no more than 
235 millions. 





THE CONCERT AND MACEDONIA. 
HE French Foreign Office has published a Yellow 
Book which explains with apparent candour the 
policy which the Republic, in concert with Russia, is 
pursuing in Macedonia. We in England can only read 
and envy. We hear of a French official Yellow Book, 
but we also hear of sympathetic mass meetings in Paris. 
If the interest of the English public in the emancipation 
of the East had survived the narrowing influence of 
Imperialism, we, too, should have had our Blue 
Book. For the moment the country neither knows nor 
cares to inquire what course Lord Lansdowne is pur- 
suing. That Sir Alfred Biliotti, the clever Turcophile 
of the Disraelian school, whose influence was respon- 
sible for so much of the confusion and delay of our 
Cretan record, is now our agent in Salonica, is not 
exactly a comforting reflection. With the Venezuelan 
precedent in mind, we can hardly watch this affair too 
closely. The country has no mind to go buccaneering 
in the Levant with the Kaiser for partner and the 
Sultan for client. 

These French documents supply the first authentic 
clue to the policy which the Dual Alliance has adopted 
in Macedonia. They open with a despatch in which 
M. Delcassé expresses his readiness to act with 
The final programme of referms (dated 
January 3, 1¢03) is, however, conveyed in a Note for 
which M. Delcassé alone assumes responsibility. But 
it is not probable that France would publicly commit 
herself to a scheme so detailed unless it represented 
the minimum on which she and her ally are agreed. 


Russia. 


It is, of course, a somewhat conservative programme, 
which does not dream of satisfying the political or 
nationalist aspirations of the Macedonian populations, 
and that for the moment is probably a merit. It is not 
the Slav idea or any passion for a Constitution that 
drives these wretched peasants to join the desperate 
outlaws on the hills. The immediate need ot Mace- 


donia is simply the elementary security which 
will enable the decent and industrious peasant 
to till his fields with some hope that Pashas 
and brigands and gendarmes will leave him a 


certain percentage of the harvest, and to go to 
market without the fear that his wife and children will 
be outraged in his absence. Some day he may grow bold 
enough to ask for roads and schools and bridges, but 
meantime his grievances are more elementary. 

The French programme wisely renounces any 
scheme that would begin by endowing these discordant 

A 


and uneducated populations with democratic govern- 
ment. On the otherhand, it does realise that Mace- 
donia must become effectively autonomous. (1) It de- 
mands the appointment for ‘‘ several years” of a 
‘* good ” Governor-General, who is to enjoy ‘‘ indepen- 
dence,” and to exercise ‘‘a real authority” over his 
subordinates, who are to be forbidden to correspond 
with Constantinople. In other words, Macedonia is to 
be governed, not by the spies and the eunuchs of the 
Palace, but by some honest administrator whose 
responsibility to his Sovereign will be nominal. (2) 
The collection of taxes is to be reorganised under 
European inspectors in order to protect the peasant 
from exaction. (3) Each county (vilayet) is to be an 
independent financial unit. Its own necessary ex- 
penditure, including the payment of all its officials, is to 
be a first charge on its revenues, and only after its 
own needs have been satisfied is the Palace or the army 
to have a claim to any possible surplus. This clause is 
aimed at the system by which the Sultan draws for all 
his necessities on each and all of the provincial trea- 
suries. The result is, of course, that his Secret Service 
Fund and Messrs. Krupp absorb between them the 
money which ought to go to pay gendarmes and magis- 
trates. (4) The gendarmerie is to consist of Christians 
and Moslems in the same proportion as the local popula- 
tion, is to be paid with regularity and officered by 
European chiefs. (5) The administration of justice, 
like the financial department, is te be 
European inspection. 


subject to 


It is an admirable scheme, modest in so far as it 
avoids sounding words which would only serve to 
irritate Constantinople, far-reaching in so much as it 
promises to abolish the chief abuses that make every 
Turkish province a chaos. There is no part of the 
Ottoman Empire to which it could not be applied 
with advantage, and it possesses this merit, that it 
accepts the native machinery of administration, and 
instead of attempting to Europeanise the East, is con- 
tent to help the East to realise its own idea. Its weak 
point is, of course, that it provides no guarantee for the 
independence of the Governor, whom it postulates as 
the cornerstone of the whole structure. Where is the 
Turkish subject who dare make himself independent 
of Constantinople? The idea that a simple prohibition 
will prevent the Palace from surrounding him with 
spies, or placing at his elbow a secretary or a military 
Governor in whom the real power will reside, is utterly 
puerile. The whole Ottoman system rests on centrali- 
sation, and the Palace w:i not abandon without a 
struggle the whole foundation of its rule. Unless this 
Governor, who, in the peculiar racial circumstances of 
Macedonia, can hardly count on much support from his 
own subjects, is himselfa European, sustained by Europe 
and responsible to the Concert, the scheme must be con- 
sidered an admirable arrangement of details sadly 
vitiated by a weak starting point. The experience of 
Crete has been bought too dearly for repetition. Every 
species of autonomy had been tried in that island and 
failed, until a happy, if tragic, accident cleared the way 
for the nomination of a Governor who owed no 
allegiance to the Porte. 

In normal years this French scheme might have 
served a good purpose as a first instalment of reform. 
But any plan which is to succeed to-day must be 
radical enough not only to satisfy the conscience of 
Europe, but also to convince the revolutionary parties 
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in the Balkans that any effort on their part would be 
superfluous. This plan is, so far, only a project put 
forward by a distant and disinterested Power. It is 
uncertain whether Russia and Austria are ready to go 
so far as M. Delcassé. Their Ambassadors in Con- 
stantinople are still discussing the details of a scheme 
of reform. No note has yet been presented to the 
Porte, still less an ultimatum. It is already February, 
and in another month spring wiil have opened 
the. Balkan passes. There is little probability 
that a Concert, which is not yet constituted, 
will achieve in four short weeks an accomplished fact 
striking enough to stay the march of the formidable 
insurgent bands which are already mustering across 
the Bulgarian frontier. It is more than doubtful, as 
M. Delcassé himself insists, whether the Bulgarian 
Government has either the will or the power to check 
the revolutionary committees. She has in her midst 
3,000 Macedonian refugees who have fled since October 
from every species of outrage, robbery and torture, 
and bear in their bodies evidence which no official 
scepticism can discredit. Even Servia is arming, 
and Greece is once more at the mercy of that reckless 
ingo M. Delyanni. Austria is making some mili- 
tary preparations, and Turkey has in the field the 
one argument to which Bulgaria is likely to listen 
—a force of five army corps. Everywhere the material 
accumulates for confused and aimless bloodshed. 
It is only in the work of forestalling revolution by 
reform that Europe delays and hesitates. ‘If Turkey 
persists in her inertia,” writes M. Delcassé, ‘‘her 
excited populations will rise; there is a risk that 
the Eastern Question will be reopened, and its solu- 
tion, as always, will be a dismemberment of the 
Ottoman Empire.” If Austria and Russia accept that 
diagnosis of the situation, their dilatory procedure is 
inexplicable—unless, indeed, they would welcome that 
‘* dismemberment” which M. Delcassé predicts in a 
phrase which rings like a menace. 





THE BLOT OF THE NEW NAVAL SCHEME. 
By Epmunp Rosertson, K.C., M.P. 


F the numerous technical questions involved in 
the new scheme propounded by the Admiralty 
for the training of naval officers I propose to say 
nothing at the present time. Until they have been clearly 
stated and fully discussed, as they soon must be, in 
the House of Commons, I would strongly recommend 
the public to suspend its judgment. But there is 
one question of vast importance in which the public 
is directly interested, and on which it is perhaps as 
capable of pronouncing an unprejudiced verdict as any 
of the technical experts who have hitherto spoken, 
whether as assailants or apologists of the Admiralty 
scheme. I refer to the rigorous establishment of 
patronage in the admission of all classes of naval 
officers which is the foundation and groundwork of the 
scheme. 

Under the old arrangements officers were entered 
in the following manner. Ordinary or executive officers 
were admitted on nomination and limited competition 
as naval cadets to the Britannia between the ages of 
thirteen and fourteen anda half. Marine officers were 


selected by open competition, with eighteen or nineteen 
as the higher limit of age in the case of the Artillery and 
Infantry respectively. Engineers were admitted as stu- 
dents to Keyham by open competition, with sixteen 
and a half as the higher limit of age. The admission 
in special cases of Marines or Engineers by nomi- 
nation may be disregarded. The essence of the new 
scheme is that officers for all three classes are to 
enter the service as naval cadets under exactly the 
same conditions between the ages of twelve and 
thirteen. ‘‘No change will be made in the system 
of entering boys for the competition.” That is to say, 
the open competition by which the Marines and 
Engineers have hitherto been admitted will be abolished, 
and the so-called limited competition now giving the 
entry into the Britannia will become universal. All 
branches will alike spring out of the root of patronage 
and nomination. The memorandum urges, not without 
reason, that at the tender age of twelve real competition 
or real examination is hardly possible. That must 
come at a later stage during and after the common 
training to which all the selected young gentlemen will 
be subject until they reach the age of nineteen 
or twenty. Then the unfit ones having been 
weeded out after an education which, according 
to one admirer of the scheme will be _ the 
best in England, the remainder will be posted to 
the executive, marine,.or engineering branch as the 
Admiralty of the day may decide. The object of the 
first four years of this common schooling will be to give 
the lads “a good grounding in the subjects necessary to 
their profession, and at the same time such a general 
education as will enable them to grasp the theory of 
their future subjects of study, whichever branch they 
may eventually join.” The curriculum of this first 
period has not been published, but we hardly need the 
hints of privileged or inspired critics to be assured 
that it will or ought to give a first-class general educa- 
tion, with science taking a leading place. The new 
Britannia will, or ought to, become the best of public 
schools. I would beg special attention to this point. 
Now, one of the causes which brought about this 
change of policy, and a cause which itself necessitated a 
change of some sort, was the discontent prevailing in 
the non-executive branches, especially the Engineers. 
These officers suffered under a rankling sense of injurious 
and unequal treatment. This at the bottom was a social 
question, having its origin to a large extent in the fact 
that the executive officers rose out of patronage through 
the Britannia, while the Engineers sprang from compe- 
tition through Keyham. The case of the Engineers has 
not often been lucidly or cogently stated, but their spokes- 
men have always made the social grievance abundantly 
plain. Some of their less adroit advocates take pains 
to repudiate any sympathy with similar complaints on 
the part of others. I have seen an appeal addressed to 
Liberal (amongst other) members of the House of Com- 
mons, assuring them that the case of the Engineers 
was not contaminated by association with ‘‘ the 
levelling doctrines of Mr. Gladstone.” But the 
case was too strong to be spoiled even by 
injudicious advocacy or to be met by the usual 
official answer, which was that the duties of the 
executive and the Engineers were so different that 
the prevailing discriminations could not be avoided. 
The Engineers, as I have hitherto understood their case, 
admitted the difference, but challenged the discrimina- 
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tion. They did not ask to be merged with the 
executive. They demanded equality of rank, equality 
of treatment, equality of access to the higher appoint- 
ments, including membership of the Board of Admiralty 
itself. The problem was admittedly difficult. It was 
not peculiar to our own Navy. The United States 
tried to solve it some years ago, and an authentic 
account of that experiment and its results ought to help 
us to form a judgment now. The Admiralty solu- 
tion strikes at the root of the social difficulty—but 
how? Not by abolishing patronage in the executive 
branch, but by extending it to the other branches. 
The officer who has been a cadet can no longer look 
down on the officer who has not been a cadet, because 
all will have beea cadets. Whether real equality 
between the branches will ultimately be obtained no 
man can say ; there are some points in the scheme 
that seem to tend the other way. But I have no inten- 
tion of discussing these points now, or of dealing with 
the many difficult questions of organisation involved 
in the scheme. I 


content myself with saying 
that the solution attempted by the Admiralty 
is a blow at the principle of competition 


in the public service. The Naval Education Bill of the 
Government is as retrograde in this respect as its 
Elementary Education Bill. A writer in the Zimes, 
quoting the jingling rhymes of Mr. Kipling, insinuates 
that hereafter duke’s son and cook’s son will have an 
equal chance in the Navy. How is the cook’s son to 
get a nomination, and how is the cook to provide 
for the expenses of the Britannia course? The real 
truth is that admission to the Navy will become more 
than ever the privilege of a limited class. The 
Government some years ago tried to limit cadet- 
ships to boys in the English public schools, and failed. 
The new scheme, whatever merits it may have in other 
respects, is an attempt in the same direction. It sets 
up an Eton of its own in the new Britannia, from 
which 99 per cent. of the population will be excluded 
by the combined effect of patronage and cost. 

I recur to the character of the first four years of 
training under the new system. Accepting the state- 
ments of the memorandum and the hints of those who 
profess to be in the confidence of the Admiralty, I see 
in it an excellent system of secondary education and 
nothing more. There is no reason why any good school 
—why all schools—should not adopta similar curriculum. 
Why not, then, be content with the results of such an 
excellent training wherever acquired? Instead of 
entering your cadets at the tender age which makes 
examination ineffective, enter them four years later, 
when examination can be made a real test, You can 
then get rid of patronage altogether, and if from that 
point forward you train the cadets together on the lines 
of the Admiralty scheme, you will, I believe, attain 
the good and avoid the evil of the new system. Couple 
with that a comprehensive revision of salaries and 
expenses which will make the young naval officer 
self-supporting from the first, and you will have your 
pick and choice of the best brains of the nation and the 
Empire. The new scheme, if unamended, will tend to 
establish in the Navy the same reign of privilege which 
has been so ruinous in the Army, and which in the 
main is founded on the excess of expenses over income 
in the early years of service, and especially in the 
cavalry. Against that ignoble barrier of money the 
principle of competition strives in vain, 





fait accompli. 


[ have attributed this new naval scheme to the 
Admiralty, but I should be sorry to hold that Depart. 
ment responsible for the contempt of Parliament exhi- 
bited in the circumstances of its publication. The 
official date of Lord Selborne’s memorandum is De- 
cember 16—two days before Parliament rose. But the 
contents of the scheme had been made known to 
sundry persons long before. It would have been only 
decent if the Government before allowing action to be 
taken under the scheme had submitted it to the House of 
Commons. No communication was made to the House 
of Commons, and papers were only promised after they 
had been pressed for by questions. And the promised 
papers were not produced until Parliament had been 
safely prorogued. Further, the acquisition of the Osborne 
Estate enters into the provision made for this new 
system. When the Osborne Estate Bill was before the 
House not a hint was given of the vast scheme with 
which it was to be associated. I cannot evade the 
conclusion that Parliament was deliberately denied the 
opportunity of considering the scheme before it became, 
to use the words of an apparently inspired apologist, a 
If that be a just conclusion, the blame 
lies not with the Admiralty as a Department, but with 
the Government as a whole, and the Leader of the 
House in particular. But as the Leader of the House 
was at the moment engaged in betraying its rights and 
privileges to the Lords and the Bishops, a thing so 
slight as naval education may have escaped his notice. 
Or possibly he had had enough of education for one 
Session. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MaAssIncHam. 


| Derre statesmen are always putting their 
_s Irish brethren into Kilmainham or taking them 
out. To-day we witness the latest of the series of 
dramatic gaol deliveries. Not for the first time, it is 
a delivery under treaty, and one signatory of the 
instrument is a Conservative Government. Why not ? 
Irish Nationalism and English Toryism are for the 
moment mutually serviceable forces. The Liberal 
Party exhausted itself over Home Rule. It must now 
be content to watch the piecemeal development of the 
policy of 1886. The order of going will now be Land 
Purchase first, Home Rule second. It is the established 
order of our progress. The English people will do 
nothing for an idea, but few nations excel it in the 
power of apprehending an economic and _ political 
necessity. At this moment every available Irish 
force is beirg moved in one direction. It is essen- 
tial for the leaders of the Irish nation, religious and 
social, to stay the depopulation of the country. It is 
impossible for the landlords, faced with a second term 
reduction of 22 per cent., following on a 20 per cent. 
reduction of first term rentals, to risk a third descent 
of the shears of the Land Commission. It is impos- 


-sible for the Government to leave its work in the West 


half completed. And, finally, Mr. Wyndham has to 
ehoose between action and the loss of his career. 
* * * * - 

It is clear, therefore, that a vast operation has 
been fully determined on, and that a Land Bill, or 
possibly two Land Bills, are being rapidly drafted, 
involving a scheme of universal land purchase 
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on terms acceptable to landlord and _ tenant. 
I dismiss the gossip of a division among 
the Irish leaders or the Irish tenants. Mr. 
Davitt’s position is peculiar to himself. He is a land 
nationaliser, and the issue of principle which arose 
between Mr. Parnell and himself has, I am afraid, been 
determined against him. Moreover, Mr. Davitt's 
criticisms, reasonable and forcible as they are, really 
affect details rather than principles. I have the best 
reason for believing that the tenantry are solid for the 
settlement. How should they be otherwise ? The Con- 
ference proposed an immediate reduction of from 15 to 
25 per cent. in second term rentals. Taking 22 
per cent. as the average reduction which a fifth 
of the Irish tenantry have secured, this means that 
four-fifths of the Irish peasants are to be at once pre- 
sented witha reduction of from 37 to 47 per cent. on 
their present rentals, and at the same moment to 
realise the one change in their economic status which 
they most covet. Nor is thisall. The Conference did 
not separate without two concessions which practically 
clear the entire ground of the agrarian controversy. 
First, the great landlords pledged their word to 
close the still gaping wound in Irish rural society, 
the banishment of the evicted tenants; and secondly, 
they agreed to a special treatment of the West, that 
is to say, to a redistribution of the grass lands over 
which the battle of the United Irish League was fought, 
The tenants, therefore, will strike the bargain; they 
have struck it, and Mr. Redmond’s position as their 
representative is absolutely secure. 

Neither will the landlords recede. They may have 
to accept a slightly smaller capital sum than the Con- 
ference awarded them, but substantially they have a 
firm offer of thirty years’ purchase of their second 
term rentals, without cost to embarrassed or compli- 
cated tenures, added to a chance of pleasurable living 
in a most delightful country and the first taste of 
folitical power they have enjoyed for a generation. If 
Mr. Wyndham deserts them now they will rend him. 
But will he desert them? He is not a great man; but 
all his distinguishing qualities, his ambition, his melo- 
dramatic affection for Ireland, his literary instincts and 
imagination are enlisted on the side of the bill. One 
risk, indeed, he may be tempted to run, to the immi- 
nent peril of his measure, namely, to abandon the 
scheme of the Conference, and place the entire cost of 
expropriating the landlords on the tenants by way of 
an extension of the term of purchase. That would 
save the recourse to the Treasury, at a moment when 
a financial transaction of the kind is extremely difficult, 
but it would probably smash the landlord-tenant com- 
pact. However, if Mr. Wyndham is only moderately 
prudent, he ought to win through. Save for Mr. 
Chamberlain, I believe the Cabinet is solid for land 
purchase. Mr. Chamberlain is a powerful factor, but 
even if he had the will to stand against the cherished 
policy of the Prime Minister, it is clear that he will not 
be home in time for the Cabinets that will settle the 
scope and the framework of the bill. 

There remain the English parties. So long as 
the Irish landlords press for a settlement the Conserva- 
tive rank and file will contain no force capable of resist- 
ing it. And Liberalism? The Radicals will probably 
resist the payment of so large a bonus—representing 
from ten to fifteen millions, or an annual subvention of 
about £350,000—to a class that certainly does not 


deserve a fancy price, and the policy of Home 
Rule will reappear in the argument that so large 
a transaction requires a national buffer between 
the mass of the Irish tenantry and the British Exche- 
quer. But both Mr. Morley and Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman have accepted the principle of compulsory 
purchase, and they of all men are likely to give weight 
to an Irish presentment which finds a// the national 
forces, landlordism, Presbyterian Ulster, and Catholic 
Nationalism, united. We must remember that only 
one of these factors was engaged in behalf of Home 
Rule, and therefore it would seem as if the method of 
governing Ireland according to Irish ideas was for once 
to have an almost ideal application. The drama is 
complete, and it must beacatastrophe of truly amazing 
import which can destroy its sequence and unity. 
= * * . * 

Mr. Meredith’s advice to Liberalism strikes, with 
wonderful felicity, the cause of its moral and intellec- 
tual trouble. ‘‘It is the character of the English, 
whenever affairs are tangled, to bring out that one 
word which in affairs of politics is more frequently 
heard than any other, and that is the word ‘ difficulty.’” 
What can be truer? ‘‘Home Rule is difficult; we 
must give it up. Public opinion is for Imperial expan- 
sion; let us discover a nice, safe, peaceful, unaggres- 
sive kind of expansion. The people shout that white 
is black? Then, with the Mayor in Ibsen’s Brand (a 
typical IVes/minster Gazetteer), 

‘We rather shout, not black, but GREy,’” 

And so, always following and never leading, the 
adventurer of the Rosebery type finds himself in peril, 
now from Mr. Chamberlain’s single-minded and resolute 
way of carrying out his policy, and now from the com- 
petition of parties like the Socialists or the labour men, 
who represent distinct principles and habits of thought 
and action, and find their appropriate spoil in the Mr. 
Facing-Both-Ways of Imperialist Liberalism. Such 
moral dilettantism will never reconstitute a party. 
All that it can do—all, perhaps, that its leader 
means to do—is to form a group sufficiently provided 
with tolerable candidates for portfolios to effect a com- 
bination with any other group offering a similar pros- 
pect. This group may include Unionists of the Cham- 
berlain type, or young Tories like Mr. Churchill, or 
dissatisfied Conservatives of the medium sort; it is 
difficult to see how it can represent a homogeneous 
party, upholding definite principles of public conduct. It 
will, therefore, aim at compromises—with the Church, 
the House of Lords, and the other secular anti-Liberal 
interests. On the other hand, it will instinctively, as 
Mr. Meredith sees, antagonise the Radicals, and, feeling 
the complete absence of sympathy and personal confi- 
dence, will hardly seek an alliance with them. I hope 
the development of our politics will not proceed on 
these lines. But it is impossible to deny that this is the 
one intelligible end of Lord Rosebery and the Liberal 


League. 
* hd * * 


Nothing is more disheartening in this country than 
the reception accorded to any man who, having fallen 
from the way of right conduct, makes a large atone- 
ment to society by revealing facts of real consequence 
to it. Lord William Nevill, for example, has done us 
the essential service of publishing a faithful, interesting, 
and really invaluable account of what life in an English 
prison means. As far as I can discover, our system, 
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in spite of the Ridley Act, is still marked by the imbecile 
ferocity that distinguished it when Mr. Asquith was good 
enough some years ago to allow me to make some 
inquiries into the local prisons of London, and when the 
service still contained almost the only man of intellect* 
it ever succeeded in attracting. Yet Lord William's 
social document excites mostly bare reference, or colder 
Pharasaic rebuke. I commend it to my readers, and 
simply add a comment of M. Anatole France on the 
much milder French system, based, like our own, on 
the inhumanity of solitary confinement and the method 
of silence : 

“Il y a, poursuivit M. Bergeret, une férocité particuliére 
aux peuples civilisés, qui passe en cruauté |’imagination 
des barbares. Un criminaliste est bien plus méchant qu'un 
sauvage, un philanthrope invente des supplices inconnus A 
Ja Perse et A la Chine. Le bourreau persan fait mourir 
de faim les prisonniers. II fallait un philanthrope pour 
imaginer de les faire mourir de solitude.” 

* + # + 

One does not like to touch on a matter where pri- 
vate feeling closely intervenes, but after all things done 
in Mr. Chamberlain’s name are Mr. Chamberlain’s acts, 
and belong to no other. Every public man knows the 
rule which forbids those who bear the burden of British 
government in India, or in the Crown Colonies, from 
accepting costly gifts at the hands of representatives 
of private interests. No other rule is possible— 
or tolerable, and I know that in the case of black 
potentates Mr. Chamberlain has rigidly enforced it. 
Why, in the name of delicacy, in the name of policy, 
should Mr. Chamberlain’s party have broken through 
it? And broken it in favour of the firm of De Beers, 
the institution which, under Mr. Rhodes’s manage- 
ment, has been so closely, so disastrously, mixed up 
with the political fortunes of South Africa, and whose 
chairman is now a candidate for the leadership of the 
Progressive Party in the Cape. It seems to me deplo- 
rable that, under all the circumstances of the hour, 
looking backwards and looking forwards, not one but 
two costly presents of diamonds should have been 
accepted for Mr. Chamberlain’s family in the course of 
the visit to the Kimberley mines. Imagine Mr. Glad- 
stone Or Mr. 
Balfour! 


as the recipient of such a gift! 


¥ * * * 

It is possible, not to say probable, that before many 
months are over the thoughts of Europe will be turned 
to the Near East. One of the oldest and most experi- 
enced observers of Eastern politics, with full and recent 
information of events in Macedonia and Bulgaria, thinks 
that a formidable intervention in the spring can hardly 
be averted. The danger does not arise from any im- 
pending conflict of policy among the great Christian 
Powers. So far as can be ascertained, Russia and 
Austria are agreed entirely as to ends, and prac- 


tically as to means; while Germany is not active 
on its pro-Turkish lines. The trouble is, first, 
the reality and extent of the horrors in Mace- 
donia, which have already driven 7,000 refugees 


across the Bulgarian borders, and secondly, the fact 
that the Bulgarian army is so largely officered, to the 
extent, I believe, of nearly one half, by men of 
Macedonian birth. As for the conduct of the trikes, it 
is Armenia over again, minus the wholesale massacres 
and killings. There has been less loss of life, but the 
same unspeakable treatment of women and complete 
disregard of rights and liberty and property. The 
Phe Rev. W. D. Morrison. — 


knowledge of all these things, be it remembered, comes 
to the Bulgarians, not in the way of newspaper head- 
lines, but from the lips of wronged women and broken 
and flying families, their close kin. No wonder the 
country is getting completely out of hand 


A CRITICS RIGHT TO CRIUEVICISE. 
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English performance 
‘Ein Heldenleben” was 
shortly afterwards | 
the New York Musical Courier an 
entitled “‘Ein Heldenleben’ and its’ English 

in which I tried to give the American readers 
of that journal some idea of how the new work had been 
received by the London journalists. All went well until 
the Courier reached England, when I found that my inno- 
cent effort to promote the Anglo-American alliance had 
brought upon my head the mailed fist of Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn, the musical critic of the Pall Mall Gazeite, at some 
of whose high-falutin’ prose I had taken the liberty of 
smiling. Next there came, in the Sketch, a couple of para 
graphs of witless insolence by some person or other un- 
known to me, but plainly, from internal evidence, more 
acquainted with Mr. Blackburn’s reply to me than with my 
original article. The touch of gall in the tone of both 
communications is*not worth lingering over; what is most 
interesting in them is that they are both types of current 
English musical journalism of a certain order, both symbo!s 
of the low state of musical criticism as compa‘ed with the 
criticism of literature or of the plastic arts. 

Let me first of all, for the information of those who 
have been spared a perusal of my own article, that of Mr. 
Blackburn, and the paragraphs of the She/ch genius, say 
briefly what has been the first cause of all the trouble. 
Mr. Blackburn is a critic whose ideas do not always receive 
the kindest of treatment from his style. His manner some 
times chokes his matter. When he is not always aiming at 
“fine writing,” as in the volume of essays he published a 
few years ago, we have an opportunity of seeing his ideas 
in something like their true shape. But unfortunately his 
prose style always tends to spumescence, and at certain 
moments it becomes of conspicuous affectation. “ Ein 
Heldenleben” happened to find him in his worst mood ; 
and although Mr. Blackburn seems to think it “ egotism ” 
of me to criticise him, I have no hesitation in saying— 
what I only hinted at before—that his review of “ Ein Hel- 
denleben” was a monument of bad prose, with a grain of 
meaning to an ounce of words, loose, ill-knit, and absurdly 
grandiose, a musical essay in Cambyses’ vein—altogether 
the worst article | have ever seen from his pen. It con- 
tained such falsetto singing, with accompaniment upon the 
electro-plated harp, as this: 


/ 


to 


‘‘Strauss has, indeed, broken bounds. He is abroad, he 
hunts for music by night and by day. He is no Endymion 
to wait until the moon comes down to caress; he is after his 
Muse; he holloas to the hounds; he captures her; he dis- 
covers her secrets; and then, with a cry of triumph, he 
casts his knowledge to the winds of time, and time, indeed, 
will justify him. Strauss is an Ariel of music and 
a Prospero as well; he conjures up the storm, the blue of 
the sky, the feasts of Ceres, and all the time he flies through 
space, fulfilling, as it were, his own desires through the 
agency of the powers that belong to him; ’ 


which drew from me the comment, “It is magnificent, but 
it isn’t criticism,” and to that opinion I still hold. I made 
no attempt, as Mr. Blackburn, in his angry reply, seems to 
think, to ridicule the critic’s work as a whole. I simply 
poked innocent fun at some of the most aérated prose I 
had seen for a long time; and since I did it good- 
humouredly, I thought Mr. Blackburn himself, clothed and 
in his right mind, would appreciate the joke as much as 
the rest of us. Instead of which, he calls me an “ egotist, 
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asks why I “attack” him, and resents my “ patronage” of 
him. 

Then there comes along a warrior in the She/ch, who 
hurls shrill defiance at me in these terms : 

“Mr. Newman, whom one recognises for the first time in 
the capacity of a judge, diseusses the English Press as 
though he had just received a special Garter created for 
him in the capacity of Censor-General.”’ 

(Does the Censor have a Garter, by the way ?) 

“It is delightful to note the difference between a man’s 
self chosen office and one which is put upon him by 
authority. Why Mr. Newman should consider himself 
peculiarly fitted to indulge in a small work of what may 
be called comparative critical anatomy, on what grounds he 
places himself upon the level of any critic of any well- 
known paper,” 

(such as the Ske/ch), 

‘it would seem to be almost superfluous to inquire. He may 
be assured for the moment, however, that there is nothing 
easier in the world than the making of futile comparisons ; 
the difficulty is to realise (sic) a personal point of view, 
and it is sad to have to conclude this small summary (sic) 
with a distinct word of disappreciation for (sic) the helpless 
little paragraph in which Mr. Newman apparently sums up 
his own opinions of ‘ Ein Heldenleben.’ ” 

The strange thing about this cultured criticism is its 
parallelism, both in matter and manner, with Mr. Black- 
burn’s protest in the Pall Mall Gazette. It has the same 
elephantine rudeness to myself ; it mishandles the English 
language in the same way ; it makes the same blunder as to 
the intention of my Courier articke, particularly in its final 
paragraph ; and it is really one of the most notable in- 
stances of thought-transference that 1 have met with for a 
long time ; the disinterested warrior of the Sfetch is apya- 
rently Mr. Blackburn’s Julia. Now, as to my personal part 
in this comedy of much ado about nothing, it is hardly 
necessary to say that my Courier article was in the first 
place intended to give the American reader some notion of 
how the English Press had received “ Ein Heldenleben ” ; 
and the article was written, not at my own initiative, but 
at that of the Courier itself. Had either Mr. Blackburn or 
the paladin of the Sketch read my article calmly and with 
unprejudiced eye, he would have seen that both my first 
paragraph and my last rescue me from the teeth of his 
censure. I began by saying that it was necessary, in music 
no less than in literature or science, to compare all avail- 
able opinions in order to arrive at the truth as to the value 
of any given product ; and I ended, not by expressing my 
own opinions of “ Ein Heldenleben ” in what Mr. Black- 
burn calls “a feeble little paragraph,” and what Julia calls 
“a helpless little paragraph ”"—(I commend these and other 
coincidences of phrase to the attention of Mr. Stead)—but 
by extracting from all the criticisms a general impression of 
what English critics thought of the work. Surely this is 
not a penal offence? Mr. Blackburn, however, seems to 
think it ought to be made one. “ Mr. Newman has a 
right to his own opinions,” he remarks; “ but it becomes 
more obvious every day that the conventions which exist 
among what are called the learned professions, have practi- 
cally ceased to be (if, indeed, save in an inchoate way, they 
ever began) when colleague discusses colleague in the pro- 
vince of music. We are genuinely sorry that Mr. Newman 
should have thought it worth while to place himself in a 
judicial position when (as far as we know) he has no earthly 
right to assume such a rank.” 

Let us look for a moment at both aspects of Mr. Black- 
burn’s complaint. I take it that his first feeling was one of 
irritation at my amusement at his prose fancy ; and his in- 
dignation on this point leads him to the enunciation of his 
new principle, that it is a sign of moral turpitude for one 
critic to criticise another. Now, as for the prose, it really 
is, beyond question, a high-falutin’ manner of writing, an i 
if Mr. Blackburn doubts this he is in a minority of one on 
the point; nor can I see what disservice it does any man 
to warn him that he is not presenting his matter in the way 
most worthy of it. But the most extraordinary part of his 
protest is the implication that it is wrong of me to set myself 
up to criticise a colleague. This is a curious theorem for a 
critic to put forth. Mr. Blackburn, I believe, spends all 


his time in doing the very thing towards writers of music 
which he objects to my doing towards writers about music. 
He objects to my “ placing myself in a judicial position” 
towards him or any other writer of prose; but he has no 
hesitation in placing himself in a judicial position 
towards all the musicians who have ever lived; and I pre- 
sume he would have no scruples about “ placing himseif in 
a judicial position” towards a musical book that was sent 
to the Pall Mall Gazette for review, without troubling him- 
self as to whether he “ had any earthly right to assume such 
a rank.” I, for my part, claim the same liberty as Mr. 
Blackburn. If it is right to criticise Strauss, it is mght to 
criticise a critic of Strauss, without having this childish 
charge of “egotism” brought against one. I cannot be- 
lieve that Mr. Blackburn, in his calmer moments, or even 
Julia of the Sketch, would seriously uphold the nonsensical 
dogma to which support is here apparently given. I am 
afraid that Mr. Blackburn only makes rational people smile 
when he asks, “Why should Mr. Ernest Newman or 
another . . so far be allowed to arrugate to him- 
self a position of judicial significance as to issue a sort of 
fulmination against colleagues when in any other profession 
ta definite protection would be assured agaist a method of 
attack like this?” It really will not do. If Mr. Blackburn 
thought a particular piece of music good or bad, or a par- 
ticular singer competent or incompetent, he would, | pre- 
sume, have no hesitation in saying so. ‘To criticise a man’s 
defects, to point them out to him kindly and cheerily, with- 
out a spark of personal ill-feeling, is not to attack him ; it 
is doing him a service, were he wise enough to see it. We 
cannot carry on our business as critics without constant dis- 
cussion of each other; the only thing needful is to say 
nothing but what one believes to be true, to say it without 
unnecessary ruffianism, and not to let a merely momentary 
irritation at a criticism of oneself blind us to the salutary 
effects of criticism as a whole. But if Mr. Blackburn wants 
a state of things wherein a journalist, engaged weekly in 
criticising other people, shall himself have complete im- 
munity from criticism, I am afraid he will have to look for 
it ina better world than this. His irritation against myself 
has caused him to make a tactical blunder, and of course 
the faithful Julia follows him with truly touching devotion 
into the same error. If Mr. Blackburn did not agree 
with my disparaging remarks about the bad taste of his 
over-dressed prose, all he had to do was to say that he per- 
sonally thought otherwise ; he would have been, as I have 
already said, in a minority of one (or, counting Julia, one 
and a half), but that would not have mattered. But when 
he attempts to put aside a criticism by vaguely hinting that 
his critic must be a conceited egotist to dare to do such a 
thing, he cuts away the ground from under himself and his 
own profession. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





ARTS, CRAFTS, AND THE PUBLIC. 


T would require a very optimistic and courageous critic 

to state that the recently opened Arts and Crafts Lx- 
hibition at the New Gallery reflects the taste of the times. 
It would, indeed, be rash to affirm that any single thing, 
dignified by the title of fine or applied art, is really in touch 
with the general feelings and aspiratiogs of this country. 
All the same, we submit that such a statement comes nearer 
to the truth to-day than when Mr. Walter Crane assumed 
the presidency of this useful and energetic society, and 
gathered round him his “ gentlemen ” co-workers, art-crafts- 
men, to show what could be done by good example. Has, 
then, the past decade witnessed a change for the better, 
the more logical, in our taste? We honestly think so. 


There are still persons who, admitting that the possession 
of a piece of Chippendale or Sheraton is greatly to be de- 
sired, decline to recognise such a practical article for 
every-day use. There are still imbeciles who secrete a price- 
less set of china ware in a dark cupboard for fear lest a ser- 
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vant should damage a cup or saucer, till death relieves them 
from their embarrassing and profitless charge. ‘There are 
still those who, professing to realise that their surroundings 
are monstrously ugly, persist in keeping beauty and life as 
far apart as possible ; still those who prate of the glories of 
Gothic architecture and the purity of Middle Ages handi- 
craft, whilst they live in a stucco villa with pseudo-English 
or pseudo-foreign furniture. Yet to the craftsmen of the 
Arts and Crafts Society it should be a consolation to realise, 
as they must, that the public is not quite as foolish as it 
was in these respects. ‘Their public, the small public they 
set themselves to please in the eighties, has swelled beyond 
a doubt; signs and omens of a better feeling are not want- 
ing. It is no longer considered smart to allude to some- 
thing as “ Morrisy "—with a curl of the lip. More than 
one householder has made the discovery that a straight- 
backed chair with a plain leather seat is not nece ssarily less 
comfortable than one distinguished by innumerable un- 
natural curves and paddings of unhealthy upholstery. 
Hygiene has certainly helped to rout humbug. That we 
are still very far from having a genuine national taste, un- 
tainted by hypocrisy, it is not our purpose to deny. Com- 
mercialism alone renders such a thing impossible. But it 
is no slight satisfaction to reflect that, whilst commercialism 
has a greater hold on us than ever, it has been found pos- 
sible to leaven it as regards our daily circumstances with a 
little of the Life Beautiful. 

We are speaking chiefly of the house and its furnish- 
ing, because this department of the exhibition strikes us 
as being the one that everybody can understand and any 
body have the power to appreciate. ‘he articles here, if 
they are not exactly familiar, are the better-looking brothers 
and sisters of familiar things. One can regard them with 
an interest that is not exclusively esthetic and not exclu- 
sively utilitarian, but a harmonious mixture of the two 
senses. One can speak of them pleasurably and plainly, 
without having recourse to the jargon either of the studio 
or the shop; it is not incumbent on one to refer to colour 
harmonies in wall-paper or to decorative arrangements in 
fire-dogs, nor yet is it necessary to make allusion to the 
latest line in curtains or Christmas novelties in cabinets. 
To proceed, the idea of fitting the North Room with re- 
cesses, each giving the effect of a furnished chamber, could 
not have been happier, more truly esthetic, or more useful. 
Hereby the problem of conceiving a tastefully furnished 
room is not evaded, but its solution is helped and stimulated 
by a variety of suggestions. We are strongly reminded, 
moreover, of one or two little inconsistencies in our rules of 
house decoration. ‘Take, for instance, Recess No. g—a 


bedroom wherein a heliotrope wall makes a_ very 
charming combination with silver grain furniture 
inlaid with blue wood and pewter. It is so delight- 
ful that one could stand in front of it for hours, 


and the means whereby the effect is gained are so simple 
that one wonders why half the bedrooms of one’s memory 
are not furnished in a similar manner. At the same time it 
recalls the fact that the bedroom is the last room in the 
house to be considered, if it is ever considered. ‘The House 
Beautiful, where it exists, consists of a hall, dining-room, 
drawing-room, and possibly a boudoir. The room that one 
sees first in the morning, when a jarring note on the senses 
is a positive danger to health, and the last thing at night, 
when repose is greatly dependent on surroundings, the room 
in which one may at any time be called upon to spend a 
month or two of nights and days—that is the room we leave 
to furnish itself. We are conscious that the reason given 
for this state of things is that the bedroom is that which is 
least seen by our friends, and thus and thus does Recess 
No. g show us what is possible, help us to imagine the like, 
and simultaneously reprove our vanity. However, the bed- 
room question apart, the furnishing of a man’s house should, 
in accordance with the natural law, constitute the first stage 
in the development of his tastes, and the principles of 
beauty should be first applied to the commonest objects of 
his daily vision. It was so in the beginning. Now, as 
then, the concrete attractions of carpets, chairs, and tables 
must be recognised before the more abstract charms of 


pictures, sculpture and so forth, can be genuinely appre- 
ciated. The fact that a man can discuss a painting by 
Botticelli more or less intelligently and yet remain blind to 
the enormities of his drawing-room rug in no way disproves 
this natural law, but only affords a rather painful instance 
ol our lopsy-lurvy way ol educating ourselves, 

But, as we have said, we are improving, we are gra- 
dually getting rid of the notion that what is utilitarian must 
be ugly, that all beauty is abstract, that it is a waste of time 
to improve what we have to live with. We are certainly a 
little nearer to William Morris's ideal, and consequently a 
little further away from the erroneous contemporary con 
ception of that ideal. For part of this result, at any rate, 
we have to thank the Arts and Crafts Society, which has 
set such a fine educational example. ‘This seventh exhib 
tion of theirs is ably planned and ably carried out; but 
such is its profusion of good things that we cannot possibly 
deal with more than a tithe of them, and a very bare tithe 
at that. A few leading points n.ay be indicated. In furni- 
ture the tendency is towards Old English and solidity ; as 
regards ornamentation the Japanese style appears to have 
One may remark a slight enlargement of the 
society’s scope. There are many beautiful specimens of 
enamel work, fancy glass, &c., and we are glad to note that 
the recent revival in book-binding and book-illumination 
receives ample demonstration here. Artistic pottery, shown 
for the most part in cabinets or on dressers, forms a very 
distinct feature of the exhibition, and gains from its appro- 
priate surroundings a colour and a reality which it often 
lacks in a shop window or a museum devoted to ceramic art. 
There is much work in silk—notably Mrs. Traquair's four 
large allegorical panels in the West Gallery—and other 
fancy articles include jewels and jewel-cases, caskets in 
wood and metal, and needle work of every description. We 
cannot particularise with any hope of doing justice, but a 
conscientious visitor to the Gallery should at least not 
forget to look at the following—the Recess No. g, already 
mentioned, Mr. A. Fisher’s work in bronze and enamel, an 
up-to-date Morris cabinet of Italian walnut, richly inlaid 
with holly, satinwood, and rosewood (No. 9); and the wal- 
nut jewel-case (No. 305) of Mr. Clement Heaton. 


F. J. M. 


vanished. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DEBATES ON 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


“~ URING the last twenty years of the eighteenth 
] century there was considerable attention given 
in England to the question of the slave trade. We had 
just emerged from a disastrous war with thirteen very 
obstinate colonies, and during our quarrel stirring 
appeals had been made to the humanity of Englishmen 
by philanthropists who brought the charge of slavery 
against the colonists, a point to which the Bishop of 
Gloucester addressed himself in a sermon in February, 
1766. The war left our finances in a ruinous condition, 
our reputation at its lowest ebb, our position in Europe 
gravely impaired, but the temper of the nation had been 
chastened by a salutary lesson and the power of the 
Court sensibly diminished. Amongst other things the 
fierce struggle with the Court party had called out the 
best energies of politicians, and with Pitt, Fox, and 
Burke emulous in their zeal for the cause of abolition, 
with Wilberforce of high rank amongst the secondary 
orators and of undisputed power amongst the York- 

-shirefreeholders as its sworn adherent, and with societies 
formed in all the large towns for promoting that cause, 
it seemed certain that the century would outlive the 
trade. But bad and threatened interests die hard, and 
the triumph of that cause was delayed for a generation. 

Pitt’s greatest speech on the slave trade was made 
in 1792, and the debates of 1791 and 1792 illustrate 
better than any others the chief apologies that were 
made for the trade. They may be resolved into three 
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heads: the good of the slave, the necessities of com- 
merce, and the danger of alienating our remaining 
colonies. Powerful evidence had been brought to show 
that the circumstances of the capture, the transport, 
and the treatment in captivity of the slaves were cruel 
and terribly destructive of life. The temptations 
thrown in the way of barbarous chieftains by English 
traders on the African coast were certain to produce 
all kinds of excesses. The arrival of a slave ship 
was the signal for the despatch of armed parties that 
scoured the neighbouring country in the night and 
brought in a supply of negroes before morning. The 
horrors of the Middle Passage were illustrated by the 
desperate rate of mortality, by the frequent cases of 
suicide, and by the severities applied by the slave cap- 
tains to prevent the negroes from starving themselves 
to death. As for their treatment in the West Indies, 
the slaves were [exposed to barbarous punishments, 
they had no adequate protection, and the penalty for the 
wilful murder of a slave was a fine of £160 in Jamaica 
and of #15 in Barbados. 

All these charges were fiercely contested. It was 
argued that if they were left in Africa the negroes were 
at the mercy of cruel tribes and customs, and that 
the trader really improved their position and helped to 
civilise them, Wilberforce complained of the witnesses 
brought on behalf of the slave trade, mostly gover- 
nors of forts and ship captains that ‘‘ they seemed 
to be enveloped by a certain atmosphere of their own 
and to see, as it were, through a kind of African 
medium.”* Acting under this curious kabit of self- 
deception, one slave captain indignantly denied that he 
had held hot coals to the mouth of the slave, but being 
severely cross-examined he admitted that he had 
ordered ‘‘ the chief mate or surgeon to present him with 
a piece of fire on one side and a piece of yam on the 
other and to let me know what effect that had upon him ; 
it was reported to me that he took the yam and ate it, 
and threw the fire overboard.” It was no wonder that 
such witnesses only knew of two cases of misconduct 
in forty years in the African slave trade at a time when 
whole families were frequently sold into slavery 
because the father had been condemned for witch- 
craft. But the indignation excited by charges 
against the persons concerned in the trade in 
Africa was nothing to the indignation excited by 
charges against the planters in the West Indies. 
Many members quoted Rodney and other famous men 
as witnesses to the benevolence of the planters. One 
member argued that these charges were impossible from 
their very enormity. Another that they were irrele- 
vant. 

‘The dreadful stories recited to the committee ought no 
more to fix a general stigma on the planters than the story of 
Mrs. Brownrigg ought to stamp this metropolis with the 
general brandof murder. There had been a haberdasher’s wife 
who locked up her apprentice girl and starved her to death, 
but did anybody ever think of abolishing haberdashery on 
that account? He was persuaded that the negroes in the 
West Indies were in general cheerful and happy. They 
were fond of ornaments, and he appealed to the observation 


of every gentleman whether it was the characteristic of 
miserable persons to show a fondness for finery.” 


Another member rose ‘‘ to vindicate the planters,” 
and to explain their difficulties. 


“ To gratify his curiosity and to establish in his mind the 
complete truth he had visited Jamaica. There he learnt 
first that the negroes were not in a state to embrace 
perfect liberty; secondly, that their civilisation would be 
attended with wants unavoidable in similar circumstances, 
and that those who had embarked their fortunes in the 
colonies might be inevitably ruined. What had entailed 
upon the planters some degree of opprobrium was the 
correction of the species of negroes called Maroons. 
They constantly refused to work, and threw the 
labour upon their wives, who were ruled by their husbands 
in the most despotic mauner. The emancipation of the 
negroes appeared to him impoliticand impracticable. Civil- 
isation was progressive and should precede the grant of free- 





* Parliamentary History, Vol. xxix., 256. 


dom. It ought at the same time to be recollected that ina 
civilised state the mind had wants, but in slavery the body 
alone suffered. Between the tropics white people could not 
be employed, the excessive heat of the climate rendering 
their services useless. The planters were anxious for the 
completion of their work ; they required workmen, not slaves, 
Instead of the abolition of slavery, he most earnestly recom- 
mended schools for teaching the Christian religion, by which 
the purpose of society would be better answered than by the 
indulgence of wild theories which had already been too 
inimical to the community at large.” (Vol. xxix., 1083.) 


It was at the end of a debate in which it had been 
freely argued that the slaves were the gainers by the 
trade, and that slavery escaped many of the incon- 
veniences of freedom, that the greatest master of fierce 
satire in the House of Commons quoted from Dr. 
Midleton’s Zrfe of Cicero: **To break open a man’s 
house and kill him, his wife and family in the night is 
certainly a most heinous crime, and deserving of death, 
but even this may be done with moderation.”* 

The other arguments were the commercial im- 
portance of the trade and the necessity of keeping on 
good terms with the colonies. If the importa- 
tion of slaves were stopped, it was urged, the 
West Indies would be ruined, and we = should 
have lost a very profitable trade. The trade could not 
cease ; it would only pass into other hands. Was it 
not much better that England should make the trade 
more human, ‘‘ and by previous regulation of her affairs, 
instead of abruptly flying from them, give example of 
new sentiment and new policy, and awaken original 
principles of justice and of nature for Africa and the 
nations that trade with Africa, and thus eventually 
legislate for the world, and be indeed the imperial 


benefactress of mankind?”t One member, who 
was the agent for Nevis, maintained that if we 
abolished the trade we might as well give up 


our colonies and islands entirely, and he added that 
‘*for his own part he always had an objection to exer- 
cising humanity at the expense of others.” Another 
member pointed out that ‘‘we had by wantof temperance 
and prudent conduct lost America. . . The property of 
the West Indies was at stake, and, though men might 
be generous of their own property, they should not be 
so with the property of others.” The agent for 
Grenada said the trade represented some ten millions 
sterling a year and gave employment to 300,000 tons 
of shipping and 25,000 seamen, and he added that the 
colonists would not tamely submit to be robbed of 
everything that was dear to them, and that the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade would be an absolute breach of 
the compact that tied the colonies to the mother 
country.; A London alderman went further, and 
said abolition would ruin our Newfoundland fishery, 
because the slaves in the West Indies were useful 
‘*for consuming that part of the fish which was fit 
for no other consumption,” whilst other members said 
the slave trade was indispensable to our navy. These 
alarming threats and predictions were not without 
their effect on the House of Commons, though one 
West Indian$ owner, Sir James Johnston, favoured 
abolition and argued for labour-saving machinery in 
the form of a plough; but they had no influence on 
the stalwart opponents of the trade, one of whom 
replied that if the plantations could not be culti- 
vated without the slave trade ‘they should not be 
cultivated at all, and that if the colonies preferred the 
continuance of this pernicious and detestable trade to 
their connection with this country, he would not vote a 
shilling to coerce them. ‘‘ It is said we owe much to the 
West Indies. If we do, let us pay what we owe or say 
that we cannot ; but let us not say that the kidnapping 
of 240,000 negroes is a fit compensation from Great 





* Vol. xxix., 1083. 

tSir Wm. Young. Vol. xxix., 295. 
t Vol. xxix., 1379. 

§Sir James Johnston. xxix., 1265. 
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Britain to her colonies.”* It was the statesman who 
returned that answer to the threats of the colonial 
agents who carried through Parliament fourteen years 
later, in the few weeks he was master of the House of 
Commons, the resolution pledging England to abolish 
a trade that was “ contrary to justice, humanity, and 
sound policy.” 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 


By Municeps. 


LIVERPOOL AND BoOTLe. 


WHATEVER may be thought of the means whereby 
Lord Derby obtained the incorporation of Bootle, there 
can be no doubt that the present inhabitants of Bootle, 
with a unanimity seldom seen in local affairs, are 
determined to maintain their independence. A town’s 
meeting attended by 1,300 accredited ratepayers 
demonstrated with unbounded enthusiasm, and pro- 
claimed an unalterable resolve to resist amalgamation 
with Liverpool. The case before the Local Govern- 
ment Board was simple enough, though I feel 
very doubtful whether the decision in favour of 
Liverpool will be confirmed by Parliament. Bootle is a 
borough of 60,000 inhabitants lying on the banks of 
the Mersey, and bounded on the south side by Liver- 
pool; from a glance at the map, indeed, one would 
assume that it was merely a part of Liverpool. From 
its situation on the Mersey it derives its chief 
importance, having valuable docks, which make 
it a wealthy rateable area. This last fact no doubt 
has provided Liverpool with one of its motives for 
its expansionist policy. Both Bootle and Liverpool 
further contend for the privilege of annexing the 
border districts of Litherland and Orrell, the Councils 
of these two districts preferring union with Bootle. 
The case for Liverpool is that Bootle naturally belongs 
to its area, that its incorporation was obtained through 
the favour of a Prime Minister who happened to be 
a local landowner, that it shares in the benefit of Liver- 
pool's expenditure without contributing to its rates, 
and that the interests of the port require amalgamation. 

In short, Bootle and Liverpool are practically one 
town, They are as much one town as any area in 
England. The principal argument against the Bootle 
Corporation is that it has hampered commerce by. 
refusing to allow a line for goods to be laid through 
its streets. 

Sir William Forwood contributed an argument 
which has a curiously familiar ring. ‘‘He regretted 
that no arrangement was possible with Bootle, but, as 
no arrangement could be arrived at, furce was neccssary. 
Bootle’s ambition had driven Liverpool to protect 
herself.” Bootle replies, with some heat, that there is 
no precedent for depriving a borough of its indepen- 
dence nor for annexing even an urban district which 
is both well governed and unwilling to be annexed, 
that it is better governed than Liverpool, that it has 
its own local tradition and local patriotism, and finally 
that Liverpool is too large already. 

This last point is really the most important and 
interesting of all. Aristotle, who observed that 
Babylon was ‘‘a horde rather than a city,” would 
have supported this contention, although his dictum 
was not quoted at the town’s meeting. My Bootle 
informant goes so far as to assert that the whole fabric 
of local government is threatened by the growth of our 
big cities, and holds very strongly the Aristotelian 
doctrine that ‘‘a community of 500,000 is no more a 
city than a community of five.” 





*Fox. Vol, xxix., 1272. 


THe Repuction or LICENSEs. 

Every public-spirited person in whose neighbour- 
hood there is an excess of public-houses ought by now to 
have served a written notice on some at any rate of the 
licensees, and ought to appear (or to have appeared) to 
support his, or her, objection at the Licensing Sessions 
which are held this month under the new Act. The written 
notice isonly intended to state the general ground of ob 
iection, ¢.g., that the house is not wanted or is miscon- 
ducted. If the public-spirited person has neglected to 
post his notices of objection, he can still appear at the 
Licensing Sessions, and object to the renewal of any 
license. In that case the licensing justices may 
adjourn the question of renewal in order to give 
the publican an opportunity of answering. I am 
glad to see that the growth of public opinion 
in favour of reducing the number of licenses is 
so strongly marked, and that in all cases the principle 
is admitted that the compensation if any is to come 
from the trade. Obviously (to take an illustration from 
a small village with three public houses only a hundred 
or two yards apart) when two out of three houses are 
deprived of licenses the remaining licensed house 
becomes far more valuable. It may easily be worth 
2} times as much as before, or possibly more; for 
though the gross sales will be less the expenses will 
also be very much less. 


I see that it has been arranged to reduce the 569 
‘* on licenses” in Brighton by 75 in the course of the 
next ten years, and the magistrates have announced 
that the beer license holders must meet and arrange to 
surrender one in seven. Let me express the hope that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (who is badly in want 
of revenue to reduce the income-tax) will, in his coming 
Budget, revise the scale of license duties. The pre- 
sent scale is an iniquitous instance of graduation in the 
wrong direction—vz.e., for the benefit of the richest and 
largest houses. 


[Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPS, Speaker offices. | 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISCHIEVOUS LEGISLATION IN MADRAS. 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—The policy of the Legislature in India has 
always been most careful to avoid interference with the 
ancient usages and institutions of the people. The 
Government of Madras, apparently with the concurrence of 
the supreme Government, have recently passed an Act of 
far-reaching importance, which seems to break in rudely 
upon the uniform policy of more than a hundred years. 
Instead of leaving the devolution of the zemindaries of the 
Presidency to the custom of the families and the existing 
law as settled by the highest tribunals, this Act makes a 
rough-and-ready division of zemindaries, and prescribes that 
a certain number of them shall henceforth not be subject to 
partition or alienation. Out of the 849 permanently 
settled estates in the Presidency, covering some 2714 million 
acres, 137 estates, covering some 151% million acres, are 
included in the schedule to the Act. The estates affected 
comprise a good half of the permanently settled land in 
Madras, and the interests involved are seen to be extensive 
and important. One would imagine that some very strong 
pressure must have been put upon the Government before 
they would have ventured upon a reform touching so 
closely the private interests of families and reversing the 
permanent policy of British rule in the matter concerned. 
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The agitation for such legislation is by no means new. 
It dates from some twenty years back. But the curious 
thing is that it has been conducted by a rather unimposing 
body, called the Madras Landholders’ Association, which 
could hardly have been expected by outside observers to 
succeed in capturing the Government, Local and Imperial 
alike. It is by no means a representative body ; it is, in 
fact, so little representative that only a few years back the 
Madras Government refused to concede to it the power of 
nominating a member to Council. Its members are simply 
a handful of zemindars that perceive how comfortable a 
thing it would be to hold their family estates in their own 
grasp without liability to share with the junior scions of the 
family. The president, the Rajah of Venkatagiri, appro- 
priately typifies the attitude of his comrades. He has been 
struggling in the courts for years past as defendant in an 
action brought by his younger brother for partition of the 
Venkatagiri estate. ‘This action, pending at the date of 
the passing of the bill, is now suspended for the year to 
which the operation of the Act is provisionally limited, and 
will be taken off the Rajah’s mind when the Act is con- 
firmed, as undoubtedly it will promptly be, if the Secretary 
of State does not disallow it. 

The circumstances of the passing of the Act seem open 
to severe criticism. The official Gazet/e of May 13 an- 
nounced two bills for consideration of the Council at Oota- 
camund on June 2. The Madras Impartible Estates Bill 
was to be introduced and the Madras Impartible Estates 
Suspensory Bill was to be introduced and also passed at 
this session. Not merely the public away down in plains 
and in Madras city, but even members of the Council itself, 
were taken aback at what actually happened. The second 
bill was dropped: its object was merely to guard against 
circumvention or evasion of the first bill by factitious rais- 
ing of suits for partition or by expeditious alienations. ‘The 
first bill was passed, prohibiting partition or alienation of 
any of the estates scheduled ; and the operation of the bill 
was restricted to one year. This startling transformation, 
the Governor stated, was due to a suggestion that had come 
from the Imperial Government at Calcutta. These dramatic 
proceedings, together with the picturesque effect of the 
Landholders’ Association’s persistence and strategy, ought 
to prove extremely suggestive to the Secretary of State when 
he is making up his mind what to do with the Act. 

To look more closely at the Act in question. What 
is the principle of selection of those 134 estates scheduled 
and the exclusion of the rest? It will scarcely be believed, 
but it is the fact, there is no principle whatever; the divi- 
sion is purely arbitrary. On the contrary, it runs right in 
the teeth of long-established and well-understood principle. 
{t flouts ancient custom and judicial decision alike ; it flouts 
also a recent well-considered conclusion of the Madras 
Government itself. It proceeds on the perfectly arbitrary 
assumption that the permanent settlement by Regulation 
XXV. of 1802 divides impartible from partible estates, and 
aims at the preservation of the former. But in the Nuzvid 
and Devarakota cases, the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council held that primogeniture and impartibility do not 
necessarily attach to any estate, however ancient, but is 
simply the result of samuy custom, and liable to be annulled 
with the joint consent of the members of the family. And 
this view was adopted by the Government of Madras in 
1893, when this very question was before them in a memo 
rial from the same Landholders’ Association. “ There is 
no real difference,” they said in weir Order, “ in regard to 
the incidents of zemindari tenure between estates created 
in 1802 or since and those in existence prior to that date.” 
By that Order they contemptuously rejected the memorial, 
not only on its historical inaccuracy, but “in the interests 
of justice,” and “ on the ground of general expediency also.” 
Lord George Hamilton will have to decide whether the 


Madras Government was right in 1893 or in 1902, and the 


task should not be a difficult one. 

Apart altogether from the grave political inexpediency 
of the Act, with the inevitable unsettlement of popular con- 
fidence in the honour and justice of the British Raj—con- 


siderations that ought to be decisive—the family and per- 
sonal hardships it creates are of the most obnoxious and 
painful character. As the Order of the Madras Govern- 
ment in 1893 pointed out, “a declaration of impartibility 
involves the annihilation of the rights of co-parceners, 
and ought not to be made on the ex parte application of a 
proprietor.” “Phat is a sufficiently crushing comment on 
the “ Jeddart justice” of this ill-advised Act. The rights 
secured for junior members of zemindari families by ancient 
custom and judicial recognition are suddenly confiscated—- 
suddenly, for who was to anticipate that the Madras 
Government would at a single meeting in the Hills, without 
warning, and, indeed, against the terms of their own official 
announcement, go back upon the fully-considered Order of 
1893? Where are these disinherited co-parceners to turn 
—except to vicious devices of resentment against an unjust 
Government? ‘The plight of those parties that have ad- 
vanced moneys on the basis of the natural and legitimate 
expectations of younger sons seems anything but exhilara- 
ting. Then, the stoppage of all pending suits, whether 
newly instituted or already entered in the Privy Council 
list, constitutes an intolerable grievance to a very large body 
of perfectly honest litigants, who have initiated and pro- 
moted their cases, at immense cost (for such cases are neces- 
sarily complicated and detailed), in natural reliance 
upon the existing law. Such a sweeping and indiscriminate 
interference with customary and legal rights would never 
for a moment be dreamt of in this country, or, indeed, in 
any other civilised country under a Government alive to its 
responsibilities. The very tradition of the Indian Supreme 
Government in the exemption of pending suits from the 
scope of new legislation is set at nought; and there is no 
idea of compensation—a principle ever kept most carefully 
in view in all civilised legislation. If the Act unhappily be 
allowed, then it is at least to be hoped that the risks of 
alienees will be covered, and that pending suits will be ex- 
cluded and left to the regular course of judicial decision.— 
Yours, &c., 


X. 


LABOUR AND LIBERALISM. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—Your valued contributor, Mr. Massingham, in- 
vites expressions of opinion on the subject of the relations 
between the political forces gradually forming themselves 
to represent the interests of Labour and the Liberal Party. 

It appears to me, Sir, that the difficulty has arisen be- 
cause of the betrayal of traditional Liberal principles by the 
representatives of modern Liberalism. In the Liberal Party 
there have always been sections not prepared to advance so 
far or so fast as the others, but never before, since the great 
revival of the Liberal Party in 1832, has the betrayal f 
principles been so widespread and so flagrant. 

Without trespassing too much on your space, let me 
briefly point out some facts that support this contention. 

One traditional policy of the Liberal Party has veen 
self-government. Its last great crusade was in favour of self- 
government for Ireland. But self-government, if good for 
Britons, is also good for Dutchmen, and Hindoos, for Egypt 
and for Jamaica. Yet Liberals have seen self-government 
forcibly wrenched from the Dutch Republics, and with- 
drawn by fiat from Calcutta and Jamaica, with only a small 
minority to protest. The party has also supported the con- 
tinuance of a system of rule in India and Egypt which, how- 
ever good it may be, certainly shows no sign whatever of any 
attention to the principle of self-government. 

Peace has also been a leading Liberal principle ; 


but a great number of Liberals have applauded, 
and as a party have condoned, the resort to 
war instead of arbitration. They have appealed 


in impassioned speeches to the rivalry and jealousy 
of other colonising and conquering races. They have 
joined, in and out of power, in the mad race for armaments, 
which are themselves the most fruitful causes of war. 
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Liberal policy used to favour the independence of small 
and vigorous nationalities against the cupidity and greed of 
the huge Empires. Greece and Armenia and the South 
African Republics tell the tale of Liberal treachery to prin- 
ciple. 

Liberals used to inculcate the “ recognition of public 
duty to inferior or subject races” (Thorold Rogers’s preface 
to John Bright’s speeches). What recognition has such 
public duty received from Liberals, who have joined in the 
spoliation of Zululand, Matabeleland, Mashonaland ; who 
have seen without protest the wanton destruction of the 
Dervishés, the conquest of Ashantee, and the imposition of 
the hut taxes throughout West Africa, where land belonged 
to the community ; and now appear to be prepared to bless 
the forcible imposition of labour in the mines upon the 
natives of South Africa (see the speeches of Mr. Birrell and 
Sir Henry Fowler)? 

Liberals were at one time in favour of retrenchment. 
How many of the representatives of that once glorious party 
have voted against the huge expenditure which has been 
wrung from the earnings of the workers of the country and 
swept into the abyss of Imperial aggression ? 

Liberals used to be in favour of the protection of the 
worker from the tyranny of his wealthy and privileged em- 
ployer, who was entrenched behind the citadels of land and 
capital. 

Where has the modern Liberal Party been while Lord 
Penrhyn has kept the slate, the natural wealth of Wales, out 
of the reach of the workers, while trades union after trades 
union has had to submit to inroads upon their legal posi- 
tion and the wages of their members, because there was 
no one powerful enough to defend them in Parliament ? 

The future belongs to the political party, call it by what 
name you like, which will revive these old faiths and adapt 
them to n€w circumstances. At present that force appears 
to be the Independent Labour Party. That is why 1, for 
one, have joined it in preference to remaining in one which 
has largely gone over to the enemy. May I dare to remind 
modern Liberals of the words of John Bright, who was the 
pride of the Liberal Party of his day : 


“* Crowns, coronets, mitres, military display, the pomp of 
war, wide colonies, and a huge Empire, are, in my view, 
all trifles light as air, and not worth considering, unless with 
them you can have a fair share of comfort, contentment, 
and happiness among the great body of the people.” 


What have modern Liberals to say to the great army of 
the unemployed ?—Yours, &c., 


An Op LiperaAL WorkKER. 


ETIQUETTE, 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—I was interested in reading the article on 
“ Etiquette” in your issue of Zhe Speaker of January 17. 
I had long wished that some capable person should chal- 
lenge Mrs. “ Madge” Humphrey on some of her statements 
in her letters in Z'ruth and Zhe World, or in her little 
booklets, Manners for Men and Manners for Women, and 
on other similar subjects. Unfortunately, | have not these 
books by me, being abroad, but I had put them by, hoping 
to suggest a word in season at a more favourable oppor- 
tunity. The writer of your recent article on “ Etiquette ” 
does not think it worth while to quote Mrs. “ Madge” so as 
to refute her statements more accurately, but he contents 
himself with dropping into the farcical, colloquial, facetious 
style, which, though clever and amusing enough, is not, I 
think, what the occasion demands. Mrs. “ Madge” 
deserves to be taken more seriously. 

It is not difficult, alas! (see Punch) to get some amuse- 
ment from the “’Arry and ’Arriet” class, but is that worth 
while when what one really wishes to show up are the 


inaccuracies, or perhaps the exaggerations, in “ Madge’s” 
style ? 

Our humbler friends at a distance and in the country 
who are keen for town news are too often misled by the 
society papers and the extraordinary statements to be found 
therein. What redress have we ? How many of us have 
cause to regret that, though we profess “not to believe a 
word we see in print,” yet we are sufficiently interested and 
amused to pass on such gossip, tittle-tattle—nay, veritably 
sometimes scandal. 

Is it not possible, through unity of purpose, steadfast- 
ness, and purity of intention, to uphold some organ of the 
Press which will further our intention ? 

If this were possible we should be content. ‘There 
may be a demand for some so-called necessary “ Primers to 
good manners,” but most of us, I hope, have learnt as 
children to behave under all circumstances as our gentle 
upbringing dictates, and not to depend upon maxims and 
rules of good manners learnt by rote. One hears now and 
again of amusing incidents happening in high and low 
circles alike. A friend was telling me how on one occasion, 
when her family were entertaining a Royal personage at 
dinner, they were shocked at seeing their niece, a very 
young débutante, finding herself near the door, leave the 
room first. When remonstrated with her naive answer was : 
“I had my gloves on, and no one else had, so I thought 
I had better go.” Another small personal experience I 
think worth recording. Having to secure a room tem- 
porarily for a governess out of my own house in London, I 
arranged with my modiste in a pleasant part of South Ken- 
sington to let me her two rooms above her shop. In a 
week’s time I found that the modiste and governess had 
fallen foul of each other, and, after some difficulty in at- 
tempting to learn the cause, had to accept this unexpected 
solution—that my governess on leaving her rooms either 
neglected to pull up or to pull down her blinds. ‘This was 
considered so great a solecism in that society that it stamped 
the young lady at once as not of their world, and so she was 
asked to seek lodgings elsewhere. I was also told at the 
same time that a cage with a bird in it hung inside or out- 
side of the window looking upon the street,proclaimed a 
want of savoir vivre, which could not be tolerated in gen- 
teel circles. 

I found these two incidents difficult to accept and 
believe, but, for what they are worth, please accept them. 
I have also been told that the carrying of a brown paper 
parcel, never mind how infinitesimal in size, was fatal to 
the gentility of a lady, yet the substitution of a bag or 
basket might be tolerated.—Yours, &c., 

CHAPERON. 


Chateau de Thorenc, Cannes, January 24. 


MR. HADDEN’S HAYDN.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


“LIFE OF 


Str,—I cannot see that I have done Mr. Hadden the 
injustice of which Mr. Runciman speaks. I was quite 
aware of the footnote calling attention to Mr. Runciman’s 
own article on the “ Creation,” but, as I said in my review, 
Mr. Hadden “ should either have quoted Mr. Runciman i 
extenso in inverted commas, or recast the latter gentleman's 
remarks into words of his own.” I did not suggest any 
“intent to deceive” on the part of Mr. Hadden; it was 
plainly a piece of merely careless technique. After quot- 
ing the two paragraphs in question I remarked that “this 
looks like independent criticism to the casual reader, who 
could not possibly suspect, from the text, that he was read- 
ing, not Mr. Hadden, but Mr. Runciman.” ‘This is un- 
questionable ; and that being so, I fail to see wherein I have 
been unjust to Mr. Hadden.—Yours, &c., 


ERNEST NEWMAN. 
January 31, 1903. 
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REVIEWS. 


BLAKE, 


Soncs oF InNocENcE. By William Blake. With illustrations 
by Geraldine Morris. ‘Flowers of Parnassus”’ series. 
London: John Lane. 1902. 


Some day—fifty years hence—when we have grown out 
of the idea that poetry is something strange and 
unaccountable that happens to people whether they 
like it or not; when it has come to be understood 
that verses are made, not born, and have laws of their 
own no less imperative than the laws of music—some 
day Blake, the poet, will be regarded no longer 
as an inspired idiot, but as an artist. At present 
the theory that he was an inspired idiot holds the field. 
Some lay the stress on the inspiration, some on the idiocy, 
but the result is the same. He is set down as a freak of 
Nature, a sort of half-baked prophet with flashes of felicity. 
Coleridge is a classic: but Blake, who was probably no 
madder than Coleridge, and certainly took just as much 
trouble with his words, is a mere footnote to literature, to 
be introduced with apologies. So grievous are the results 
of being born out of one’s time, and earning the reputation 
of a mystic. 

Now, Blake was a mystic, no doubt, but—if one may 
say so without having spent months in the study of the 
“Prophetic Books ”—a mystic of a particular kind. I see 
this quoted, in Mr. Yeats’s edition for the “ Muses’ Library,” 
from the “ Descriptive Catalogue” : 


The great and golden rule of art, as well as of life, is 
this: That the more distinct, sharp, and wiry the bound- 
ing line, the more perfect the work of art; and the less 
keen and sharp, the greater is the evidence of weak imita- 
tion, plagiarism, and bungling,” 


and this from the “ Manuscript book ” : 


“IT have heard many people say, ‘Give me the ideas, it 
is no matter what words you put them into,’ and others 
say, ‘Give me the design, it is no matter for the execution.’ 
These people knew enough of artifice, but nothing of art. 
Ideas cannot be given but in their minutely appropriate 
words, nor can a design be made without its minutely appro- 
priate execution ;” 


and this from a description of a picture : 

‘General knowledge is remote knowledge. It is in parti- 
culars that wisdom consists, and happiness, too. ° 
As poetry admits not a letter that is insignificant, so paint- 
ing admits not a grain of sand or a blade of grass that is 
insignificant.” 

In a sense there is mysticism here—mysticism in the mak- 
ing, so to say. “ Ideas cannot be given but in their minutely 
appropriate words”; that is a little highly pitched. “ Pcetry 
admits not a letter that is insignificant”: that is the saying 
of a man to whom words are something more than gestures ; 
a man who finds their mere sound full of subtle  signifi- 
cances, who believes that they have a real, metaphysical 
connection with the things they denote—that they are, as 
it were, emanations or projections of their objects. And 
to believe that is undoubtedly to be a mystic. 

But, after all, to call a man a mystic does not condemn 
him out of hand. It only implies that he takes more 
account of the symbol than of the thing symbolised ; 
which may be said of any true poet. Up to a certain 
point it may mean no more than a fashion of speech. But 
there is a world of difference between the mystic who is 
over acute and the mystic who is simply muddled—the man 
who overcharges his words with meaning and the man who 
uses them loosely and indifferently as so many random 
shots at ideas that he has not the energy or the power to 
define. Unfortunately to most people mysticism is only 
a form of muddle; and Blake, once described as a mystic, 
is set down for ever as a person whose mind, with rare 
intervals of lucidity, worked in a sort of intoxicated trance ; 


while as for his poetry, one must explain it as best one may 
—that is, not at all. 

For instance, Mr. F. B. Money-Coutts (who contri- 
butes to this reprint a preface of sixty lines, twenty-three of 
which are quoted from Mr. Swinburne), what has he to say 
about Songs of Innocence? “ None but a seer could have 
written these songs.” If he had said that none but a poet 
could have written them, the remark would have passed. 
jut then, of course, Blake was a mystic: the intelligent 
commentator never forgets this. | And so we are told that— 


“Only a man, not of visions, but of The Vision—a man 
of the deepest spiritual insight into the mysteries of life— 
can thus ‘speak as from the faultless lips of children.’ ” 


Whatever this exactly means—and it sounds very 
like nonsense—it is, at any rate, ridiculously unsuitable 
as a description of Songs of Innocence. Are we never to 
hear the last of Blake the prophet, Blake in the Garden 
of Eden, Blake the seer of phantoms ? What has all this 
“deep spiritual insight,” what have all these visions, to 
do with his poetry ? Ten thousand visions and spiritual 
insight as deep as the Atlantic will not make a man write 
“The Tiger.” If it is really necessary to remind one at 
every turn of Blake’s adventures in speculation, let it at 
least be made clear that he was not a crack-brained rhapso- 
diser who dealt in vast and formless obscurities ; that, in 
fact, his bias was all the other way—all in the direction 
of over-subtlety, over-precision, over-insistence on every 
kind of intricacy and inter-connexion. “A spirit and a 
vision,” he says, in another place,— 





“A spirit and a vision are not, as the modern philosophy 
supposes, a cloudy vapour and a nothing; they are 
organised and minutely articulated beyond all that the 
mortal and perishing nature can produce. He who does 
not imagine in stronger and better lineaments, and in 
stronger and better light, than his perishing mortal eye 
can see, does not imagine at all.” 


There is nothing of the muddled mystic, nothing of 
the Omphaloskopos about that. If Blake is to be called 
“aman of The Vision” at least let us remember that it is 
an “organised and minutely articulated” Vision. ‘There 
may be ever so much aberration and perversity in his doc- 
trine. The Prophetic Books may be (for all that I can 
tell!) stark nonsense from beginning to end. But at least 
it will be organised perversity, minutely articulated non- 
sense, as becomes the nonsense of a man exquisitely 
sensitive to form and sound. For this, after all, and not 
his mysticism, is the real point: that Blake took the 
greatest care with his words, and produced the most ex- 
quisite effects; and how great the care and how exquisite 
the effects, people will not recognise as long as they are 
told to conceive him as a windy and somewhat disreputable 
mock-prophet. 

Yet one would have thought that five minutes with 
Songs of Innocence were enough to set them right. Any- 
thing less like the minor poems of a deranged visionary 
one could hardly conceive. Of course, there is a trace 
of perversity here and there: Blake was too pugnacious 
not to try to offend somebody even in a lyric. To rhyme 
“robin” and “sobbing” when sobbing is simply intro- 
duced to rhyme with robin is a little exasperating. And 
his admirers have been somewhat too eager in champion- 
ing his extravagances. Everyone quotes the verses about 
the baby two days old. But two days old babies are not 
really like that; and they certainly do not feel nearly so 
happy. The truth is that the poem is the least bit absurd, 
as is Wordsworth’s apostrophe to the “ Mighty Prophet! 
Seer Blest!” in the “ Intimations” ode. Again, though 
“The Little Black Boy” is beautiful, it is not easy to see 
why Mr. Swinburne should call it “one of the two poems 
of loftiest loveliness” in the book. But—was there ever 
published in the English language by one man so small 
a book so full of loveliness ? The pages—sixteen of them 
in the “Muses’ Library” edition—are strewn with 
treasures ; not the chance felicities of an uncouth dreamer, 
but things wrought deliberately, with the fiercest patience, 
to an incomparable lightness and strength and shapeliness. 
The poetry is not only romantic poetry—a phenomenon 
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notable enough in 1789—it is romantic poetry written as 
if the romantic movement were twenty years old, as if 
the writer had Coleridge and Wordsworth or even Keats 
behind him, and had learnt their formule by heart long 
ago. It is the sheer achievement of these little miracles 
of verse that astonishes one most; the faultless simplicity 
of “A Dream”: 


“ Once a dream did weave a shade 
O’er my angel-guarded bed, 
That an emmet lost its way 
Where on grass methought I lay’ 


(I should like to quote every line of it); and the reiterated 
spondees of the “ Cradle Song” falling “ like tired eyelids 
upon tired eyes”; and the matchless “ Night,” with its 
enchanting interchange of metres and the melody of its 
vowels. ‘To see how false is the traditional idea of Blake 
as the mystic with fits of unconscious poetry, one has 
only to read the four verses that end the first stanza of 
‘Night ” : 
‘* The moon, like a flower 

In heaven's high bower, 

With silent delight, 

Sits and smiles on the night.” 


The beauty of the picture is wonderful enough in all 
conscience ; but it is matched by the music of the vowels. 
The scheme of it (if the hideousness of the symbols may 
be forgiven) is this: ou-ao; eh-ao; ai-ei; ai-ei. The 
melody rises and falls, falls and rises, higher and higher 
still, until it passes like a sigh into the silence of the 
night itself. In Wordsworth’s rendering of the same idea 
there is nothing of this: 

‘“The rainbow comes and goes, 
And lovely is the rose; 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare ; 

Waters on a starry night 

Are beautiful and fair.” 
No ingenuity will read into these verses one-tenth part of 
the melody that transfigures Blake’s; compared with ‘hat 
they are heavy and lifeless. 

But one might spend hours 
beauties of the Songs of Innocence. It ought to be un- 
necessary to say a word about them. That they are not 
in everybody’s mouth is due simply and solely to Blake's 
evil reputation as a mystic—something, that is, between 
a charlatan and a magician, half dangerous, halt rdicu- 
lous. It is really time that an attempt were made to treat 
him as what, after all, he was, a great English poet. If 
his mysticism has to be mentioned, let it be shown from 
his writings how it is connected with his feeling for the 
colour and the musi¢ of words. But the best thing would 
be, for once, to say nothing about it at all. 


exclaiming over the 


VANISHING ENGLAND. 
PICTURESQUE OLD HovsEs. By Allan Fea. Illustrated. 
London: Bousfield and Co. tos. 6d. net. 


Tuts handsome and enlightening book will raise Mr. 


Fea’s reputation both with publishers and the 
public. It is distinctly a book to please everybody 
and not to be thrown aside after a first perusal. 


Its scores of photographs and sketches, excellent all, are 
of course its chief grace. Mr. Fea himself is so modest 
and amiable a gossip that we have no fear of hurting his 
sensibilities in the statement. But his gossip also has its 
admirable points. His reproduction of rustic chatter gives 
us in few words notions of old-fashioned peasant in- 
dividualities as satisfactory and convincing as his photo- 
graphs of the mellow mansions and worm-ezaten cottages in 
their neighbourhood. His love of the antique has, more- 
over, made him a positive benefactor to the thousands of 
others (an increasing number of thousands, we rejoice to 
think) who share his enthusiasms. The instance of Ock- 


wells proves this and rouses our gratitude, as well as aug- 
ments our predisposition for Mr. Fea. On a first visit to 
this fine old Berkshire manor house he found it void and 
decadent, tenanted by no one except that customary asso- 
ciate of the obsequies of an old house, a caretaker—deri- 
sive name! Worse still, negotiations were in progress for 
its dissection, with the likelihood that certain of its carved 
oak embellishments would be removed to America, that 
land of insatiable greed for all things English, from ships 
and metropolitan railways to old armour and pedigrees. 
Mr. Fea could not bear to think of such demolition, and 
wrote to the Standard about it, with the comforting result 
that the house was bought, lovingly and tactfully restored, 
and made habitable again. For this and other reasons 
Mr. Fea deserves well of his critics as well as of the nation 
in general. 

Picturesque Old Houses is a book to cheer the depres- 
sion of the dweller in a suburban street better than the 
average fairy take. It tells him (reminds him, rather, we 
hope) that there was a time when men built houses with 
other than merely speculative designs. Nothing can be 
more charming in their way than these old mansions and 
gabled farmsteads of Kent, Sussex, and the other home 
counties, many of them dating from the bow-and-arrow 
period, with names as well as a physiognomy which still 
link them to the Jutes of Jutland, who so extensively 
colonised this corner of England. Who, in fancy at least, 
would net choose to wake daily of a morning with the sun 
streaming in upon him through a latticed window decked 
with roses, the perfume whereof salutes him like a kiss, 
and with the songs and gay conversation of birds (not 
sparrows) in high elms panelled against the blue sky half a 
stone’s throw from his pillow? Contrast the experience 
with that to which the dweller in a uniform row of builder's 
tenements on the skirts of any of our large towns is con- 
demned. One begins the day cheerfully almost of neces- 
sity in the gabled or mullioned little nest of the country, 
assuming that health, a fair conscience, and no pecuniary 
harassments are one’s portion. But in the town the handi- 
caps of a drear environment are upon us the moment we 
wake: an impure atmosphere, artificiality, and the squeals 
or clang of the milkman. 

Mr. Fea comes to us townsmen as a tonic in our matu- 
tinal and other melancholies. We have only to open his 
book, anywhere, to realise that England still abounds with 
beautiful littke as well as grandiose residences, many of 
which may be rented as cheaply as the suburban nightmare. 
Romantic residences, too, with ghosts and legends attached 
to them. They will lack bath-rooms and electric bells ; 
but there ane rats under the old oaken floors, mice every- 
where, bats in the obscure corners aloft, and owls ready to 
hoot at night-time from the gable points ahove the ivy or 
the gaunt-limbed trees over the way. These and the sun- 
dial on the pocket lawn, dotted with rose bushes, between 
the latticed windows and the yew portal by which you enter 
the precincts of the Tudor cottage itself, surely counter- 
balance the sordid conveniences of a suburban railway, 
proximity to a theatre, and the morning paper at breakfast. 

One may be permitted to dream dreams and think so. 
Yet it is, of course, mainly an affair of training, tastes, and 
circumstances. Like Mr. Fea’s little East End girl who 
cried, “Gimme London!” after a holiday debauch among 
cows, butterflies, and green grass in the country, the very 
charm and smoothness of a prolonged course of days in a 
village of the Weald, remote from even a light railway, might 
prove too tranquilising for wise endurance, and, eventually, 
too expensive. 

Mr. Fea quite unobtrusively gives us some interesting 
asides of information in the course of his desultory notes on 
the subjects of his illustrations. The irony of it, for ex- 
ample, that the portrait of Lord Justice Jeffreys should 
“reign supreme ” nowadays at Moyles Court, the residence 
ef Alice Lisle, whom he sentenced to the stake 
after Sedgemoor! One is gratified and encouraged, how- 
ever, to learn that Batemans, the handsome old manor of 
his frontispiece, has recently been purchased by “ one of 
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the most popular writers of the day.” We will not guess at 
the writer’s name, but merely express the hope that he (or 
she) is to the full as earnest an admirer of things Jacobean 
as Mr. Fea himself. At East Sutton, in Kent, Mr. Fea 
goes over the mill, and to most of us, perhaps, it will be 
news to learn from him in consequence that the sieves for 
the finest flour ‘in a mill are of silk. Then there is the Bell 
Inn at Hollingbourne, one of the most modish of Kent's 
old hamlets ; a deep-browed building of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or earlier, which the traveller will do well not to rely 
upon for refreshment. Though it retains its sign, it is no 
longer a hostelry. There is, at any rate, no false pride 
about the present tenant, though unquestionably a false 
something else. In Bolebrook, again, an imposing man- 
sion degraded to a farmstead, with a Tudor gateway and 
pair of towers, if Mr. Fea has not been too liberal in his 
measurements, there is a kitchen fireplace which puts even 
those of the ducal palace of Dijon to the blush. “One 
might certainly roast within it half-a-dozen whole oxen, if 
necessary,” and the cooks, too, we will venture to add. But 
it is sad, indeed, to be told by Mr. Fea of the goings-on at 
Burford, which yields to no country town in England for 
the completeness of its old-time aspect. The Old Bear 
Inn here, with its “ quaint oriel windows and a round tower 
in the yard,” has fallen into the hands of the Salvation 
Army—“ for barracks!” The italics are our author's. 
We may echo this lamentation, and feel distressingly sure 
that plate glass (one of his detestations in a Tudor building) 
has ere this replaced the latticed panes in the poor old 
inn’s windows. But there is much in Burford, thank 
heaven! besides the Old Bear, and so long as the railways 
continue to leave it dependent upon carriers’ carts it is not 
in danger of Leing wholly ruined (to borrow an expression 
of Mr. Fea’s) “ by having too much money expended upon 
ld 

As a fair specimen of Mr. Fea’s humorous touches, 
the retort may be given of a cottager who had been in- 
formed by an artist friend that he had painted his cot- 
tage a few years previously. 

“Sure, that ye didn’t,” said the yokel, with some spirit ; 
“nothing ain't been done to it this twenty year or more, 
and then it warn’t painted, but whitewashed, ’cos the squire 
said that was good enough for a house o’ the likes 0’ mine.” 

There is very little to take exception to in Picturesque 
Old Houses. Mr. Fea is, perhaps, too casual about Bid- 
denden’s famous cakes ; and is he quite sure that the ladies 
memorialised upon them were named Chalkhurst? More 
than a hundred years ago the cakes were distributed (600 
of them annually, on Easter Sunday) as the bequest of the 
spinsters Preston. They were stamped with the effigies of 
the donors, but there is no credible proof that the ladies 
were really joined together in life like the Siamese twins. 
The limited superficies of the cakes explains their close re- 
lationship in effigy; the long tongue of idle report seems 
to have raised the legend on this evidence, and nothing 
more. Biddenden itself is so picturesque that it can afford 
to dispense with the added interest of a yarn that seems to 
be also picturesque rather than truthful. 

This said, the ‘suggestion offered that “Buda” on 
page 182 is a printer's error for Breda, and that the Duke 
of Monmouth’s mother was Lucy Waters, not Walter, and 
it is a pleasure to have done with even the semblance of 
carping. It may, however, be doubted if Mr. Fea is not 
too charitable towards Oliver Cromwell's soldiery in en- 
deavouring to relieve them from much of the blame put 
upon them for the broken noses to the medieval monu- 
ments in our churches; cathedral and other records are 
too precise on this point to be contradicted. That other 
Cromwell, Thomas by name, in his pilgrimage of destruc- 
tion, was too lucratively engaged in stripping churches and 
abbeys of their endowments and gold and silver plate to 
waste time in smashing church ornaments. 

In this book Mr. Fea deals only with the lome 
counties, and that not exhaustively. He promises us other 
volumes. We can assure him that they will be very wel- 
come. 


A NEW POET. 


Sart-WareR Bactaps. By John Masefield. London: Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. 


WE are conscious that there is an element of rashness in 
hailing a man as a poet on the strength of one small volume 
of verse, nearly every piece in which is devoted to one 
special subject, which the writer appears to have studied 
from the life and to have made his own by a knowledge 
springing from a familiar intimacy. It is necessary, we 
admit, that, the range of subject being thus necessarily 
limited, the treatment of it should display not merely this 
special intimacy which makes the characterisation lifelike, 
but also a depth and a scope of feeling and emotion which 
shall make of each piece something beyond a mere record, 
something that touches with a sure touch a chord ready to 
vibrate in every human breast. Mr. Masefield’s verse deals 
with sailors and their ways ; it affects their modes of speech ; 
it is salted with the salt of their rough, submissive, simple, 
superstitious, and courageous life. It speaks of their devo- 
tion, their callous endurance, their recognition of death as 
the great inevitability, their rooted melancholy, their cool 
acceptance of suffering and danger, and the weariness of 
labour even when life itself is the stake; their easy code of 
ethics, and their vigorous humanity in every vicissitude. 
But Mr. Masefield might do all this, and do it with any 
amount of graphic power; he might be as faithful a de- 
lineator as Kipling is supposed to be and as Dibdin (who 
never sailed beyond Gravesend) certainly was not; and 
when all was written and done he might yet be far from 
poetry. It is because Mr. Masefield soars beyond the 
limits of his subject into the realm of universal sympathy, 
because, while he does this, his flight is sure and the beat 
of his wings not only strong, but delicate and regulateil, 
that we recognise him as that rare black swan, a poet. 
We must prove our statement by examples. Here is 
one, entitled “ Harbour Bar” : 
“ All in the feathered palm-tree tops the bright green parrots 
screech, 
The white iine of the running surf goes booming down the 
beach ; 
But I shall never see them, though the land lies close aboard, 
I’ve shaped the last long silent tack as takes me to the Lord. 
“ Give me the Scripters, Jakey, 'n’ the pipe atween my lips, 
I’m bound for somewhere south and far beyond the track of 
ships; 
I’ve run my rags of colours up and clinched them to the stay, 
And God the pilot’s come aboard to take me up the bay. 
“You'll mainsail-haul my bits o’ things when Christ has took 
my soul, 
*N’ you'll lay me quiet somewhere at ‘the landward end the 
Mole, 
Where I shall hear the steamers’ sterns a-squattering from 
the heave, 
And the topsail blocks a-piping when a rope-yarn fouls a 
sheave. 
‘*Give me a sup of lime-juice; Lord, I’m drifting into port, 
The landfall! lies to windward, and the wind comes light and 
short, 
And I'm for signing out, and off to take my watch below, 
And—prop a fellow, Jakey—Lord, it’s time for me to go.” 


This is, perhaps, the best in this particular line, but there 
are several more almost as good from which the judicious 
reader can take his pick. Here is another in which Mr. 
Masefield sails on a slightly different tack : 


**T was on a hooker once, said Karlssen, 
And Bill, as was a seaman, died, 
So we lashed him in an old tarpaulin, 
And tumbled him across the side; 
And the fun of it was that all his gear was 
Divided up among the crew 
Before that blushing human error, 
Our crawling little captain, knew. 


““On the passage home one morning 

(As certain as I prays for grace) 

There was old Bill’s shadder a-hauling 

At the weather mizzen-topsail brace. 

He was all grown green with seaweed, 
He was all lashed up and shored ; 

So I says to him, I says, ‘ Why, Billy, 
What's a-bringing of you back aboard ?’ 
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“*T’m aweary of them there mermaids,’ 
Says old Bill’s ghost to me; 
‘It ain’t no place for a Christian, 
Below there—under 
For it’s all blown sand and shipwreck 
And old bones eaten bare, 
And them cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair.’ 
* s+ * % 


“Well, he sogered about decks till sunrise, 
When a rooster in the hen-coop crowed, 
And as so much smoke he faded, 
And as so much smoke he goed; 
And I’ve often wondered since, Jan, 
How his old ghost stands to fare 
Long o’ them cold fishy females 
With long green weeds for hair.” 


sea; 


’ 


There are few ha’pence in the merchant sailor’s life as 
Mr. Masefield sings it. It is a succession of tossings and 
batterings and bruisings and kickings, with rough noisy 
spells ashore, violent, unenjoyable delights, with red ban- 
dannas tied about the necks of the shouting revellers, and 
more sea-batterings to take the joy out of them, and pos- 
sibly to turn them into shapes that suffer a sea-change : 

*Gonies and gullies, an’ all 0’ the birds o’ the sea, 

They ain’t no birds, not really,’ said Billy the Dane; 
‘ Not mollies, nor gullies, nor goneys at all,’ said he, 
‘But simply the sperrits of mariners living again.’ 

We have quoted enough to prove Mr. Masefield’s power 
as the sailor-man’s poet. At the end of his little book are 
a few pieces which show that he is not limited to sailor-men 
only as a source of inspiration and music. “The West 
Wind,” to take one example only, is a poem of perfect sim- 
plicity and emotional directness, with a poignant melody 


of its own, and it has no concern with sailors. And there are 
other poems, such as “ Vagabond,” “ Vision,” “ Rest Her 


Soul, She’s Dead,” and “ To-morrow,” which are on the same 
high level of excellence. We look forward with keen in- 
terest to Mr. Masefield’s future work. 


ROCHESTER AND OTHER LITERARY RAKES. 


ROCHESTER AND 
CHARLEs IT. 
Digby,” &c. 


OTHER LITERARY RAKES OF 
By the author of the “‘ Life 
London: Longmans and Co. 


THE CourRT OF 
of Sir Kenelm 
TOs, 


Anysopy who is fond of the society of scandalous but 
amusing persons and not too well read in the memoirs of 
the Restoration will certainly not grudge the time spent in 
the company of Rochester and his friends. ‘The author 
does not pretend to throw any new light on the much de- 
bated times of Charles If.—he avoids all political intrigue 
and constitutional questions—the sole claim for inclusion 
in his book is a predilection for letters coupled with a dis- 
solute mode of life: in the Court of Charles IT. there were 
many whose claim, on these terms, would be a very strong 
one. Rochester was the brilliant youth far exce/lence in a 
Court where to be brilliant of tongue, as of apparel, was the 
nearest road to Royal favour, and men strove to forget their 
grey hairs as they did their financial and their matrimonial 
liabilities. There are few people now who would care to 
turn over the pages of the siim volume containing 
Rochester's poetical works, and those who do, do not find 
riuch to reward them: they say, perhaps justly, that the 
white shoulders, the dazzling complexions, the silks and 
satins of Charles's Court looked well only in their own 
candlelight : that the bon mots and the pensées of the wits 
and poets of that gay circle taste flat and vapid to modern 
palates—Rochester and his companions were, no doubt, 
shocking sinners: they had no morals to speak of ; though 
they believed and asserted that wine was 
“Wisdom and wit to the wise, 

The visible muse to the poet, 

The soul of desire to the lover, 

The genius of laughter to all,” 
their dreams were the reverse of “shining and generous.” 
They were fine birds, no doubt, but their plumage was 
most generally a fake, and after a time the carrion crow 


began to peep out pretty strongly: in fact, there was a 
good deal of dirt one way and another under the gilt of 
King Charles’s Court. But there is something which re- 
conciles us to them, and which has in some mysterious way 
sanctified the memory of the merry monarch for ever in the 
hearts of the respectable English people it is the fact that 
they were never that terrible invention of the 
eighteenth century—the modern bore—did not apparently 
find a place in the entourage of old Rowley. Perhaps the 
want of decorum shown by King and courtiers frightened 
them away—for bores are notoriously respectable ; perhaps 
they did exist, but became gloriously transformed in the 
memoirs of whimsical fellows like Tom Killigrew or Gram- 
mont—having no humour of themselves, but being, like 
Falstaff, the cause of humour in others. When we read 
hooks like the one before us we cannot help feeling a sort 
of sneaking admiration for foppish rascals like Sedley, 
Rochester, or Buckingham, or for a King who could re- 
ceive with perfect good humour the following remark from 
a stranger that had suffered somewhat severely from the 
teeth of one of the Royal lap dogs 
Majesty, but God damn your dog.” 


tedious : 


“God bless your 


Though thé author gives pretty minute accounts of 
every celebrated wit, it is Rochester who engages most of 
his attention. He was related to the King’s celebrated mis- 
tress, the Duchess of Cleveland: besides, his family had 
long been connected with the house of Stuart, his father 
being the Lord Wilmot who shared most of the Royal 
Martyr’s misfortunes. It was, therefore, hardly surprising 
that he, after making the grand tour, should put in an ap- 
pearance at Court—Rochester was only seventeen, and 
even boyish for his age. It would have required a good 
deal more resolution than he possessed to come out un- 
scathed from the ordeal of bright eyes and flattering lips ; 
however, there is no evidence on record that he made the 
faintest effort to resist the temptations of Court life—on the 
contrary, he determined to enjoy himself after the most 
approved manner of Versailles, and threw himself into 
everything with the utmost zest. Unfortunately for him, 
he was incredibly weak. Even the King managed, accord- 
ing to Burnet, to regulate his pleasures so that his health 
was in no way injured, but Rochester seems to have been 
almost incapable of enjoying himself with any moderation. 
Rochester, when he lay upon his death-bed, a wiser and 
sa:ider man, might have said, with the Elia of a later age: 
“ About that time I fell in with some companions of a 
different order. They were men of boisterous spirits, sitters 
up a-nights, disputants drunken: yet seemed to have some- 
thing noble about them. We dealt about the wit or what 
passes for it after midnight jovially. Of the quality I 
called fancy I certainly possessed a larger share than my 
companions: encouraged by their applause I set up for a 
professed joker.” While he was at the Court he led the 
wildest and most extravagant existence; his professed 
joking sometimes passed even the generous bounds allowed 
by the King, and it is to this that we owe most of his 
poetry—for on such occasions he was wont to retire to the 
solitude of the country until the King, who was unable to do 
without him for very long, recalled him to Court. By de- 
grees he lost his health, and finally his nerve, which was 
made the subject of bitter Jampoons by his enemies, anil 
eventually he died a victim to his excesses at the early age 
of thirty-two. What we have briefly recapitulated of the 
life of Rochester is true in the main of all the other literary 
rakes of Charles’s Court. suckhurst, Sedley, Etheridge ; 
they were older than Rochester, but not wiser. “ The last 
named,” says the author, “ was not only very immoral, but 
also very intemperate, as well as a reckless gambler: hard 
drinking had the effect of disfiguring his naturally very 
handsome countenance. Etheridge died at the age of 
fifty-three. As to the cause of his death there is some 
doubt ; but according to the Biographica Britannica there 
is a story that, after entertaining some friends at Ratisbon, 
he proceeded to conduct them to his door, when he was so 
drunk that he tumbled downstairs and broke his neck, and 
so fell a martyr to his civility.” Congreve, the greatest wit 
of his or any other age, protested to Voltaire that his only 
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ambition was to be thought a fine gentleman. _ Voltaire 
replied: “If you had been nothing but a gentleman I should 
not have come to see you.” ‘Truly such men were nothing 
but an elaborate satire on their own selves. They marked 
a period in English literature, and so their works ought to 
ve read by anyone who wishes to have an acquaintance with 
the history of his native land. “It’s indecency,” says 
Macaulay, referring to the literature of this period, “ though 
perpetually such as is condemned not less by the rules of 
good taste than by those of morality, is not, in our opinion, 
so disgraceful a fault as its singularly inhuman spirit,” but 
what is true of their writing is less true of the men them- 
selves. They were eminently human, and that is why they 
appeal to us perhaps more than many other wiser and more 
admirable persons. Even the worst of them were capable 
of generous actions: the cynical and detestable Wycherley 
used all his influence to procure a pension for Butler, the 
author of //udibras, who was \anguishing in poverty. His- 
tory relates that the Duke of Buckingham was on the point 
of acceding to his request when two pretty women passed 
by and distracted the volatile Duke's attention. 

The author, in compiling this entertaining volume, has 
not scrupled to quote at considerable length from the 
memoirs of Grammont, Lord Ailesbury, Etheridge, and 
other diarists of the time. Those who have not had the 
good fortune to peruse the originals themselves will not find 
this a very serious objection, while those who have 
probably support the idea of reading them once again. 


will 


LIGHTS ON LONDON. 


HIGHWAYS AND Byways IN London. By Mrs. E. T. 
Illustrated by Hugh Thompson and F. L. Griggs. 
Macmillan and Co. 6s. 


Cook. 
London : 


ALL who love life know something of the magic of a great 
city. Paris, Rome, St. Petersburg, London—these are the 
names to set the heart beating. Low though we profess 
to rate it in deference to cosmopolitan opinion, we have all 
of us a shamefaced pride in our grimy capital. Yes, it is a 
glorious thing to be a cockney; there is no harmony like 
the roar of Piccadilly, no melody like the chimes of Big 
Ben. The Englishman returning from his travels alights at 
Victoria with a long sigh of contentment. Paris was charm- 
ing, of course, but one can have enough of reason and light. 
The glories of a great dead civilisation fill the least imagina- 
tive spectator with a sense of magnificent tragedy; yet has 
not a sensitive, critical, and truly English mind once be- 
stowed upon Rome the damning epithet, “ rubbishy ” ? 
London, on the other hand, has one or two genuine if 
negative merits: it makes no violent demand upon the 
esthetic sensibilities, it does not disturb the logical faculty, 
and dissipates by the mellow influence of its climate an 
imaginary and fatiguing ideal of cleanliness. 

No one has attempted to do for London what Mr. 
Belloc has done for Paris ; indeed, even for his genius the 
task would be difficult. The individuality of Paris is 
strongly marked, her beauty self-conscious, and she sits very 
readily for her portrait. But the soul of London is fugi- 
tive ; she does not understand herself ; patient and cluirsy, 
powerful and incoherent, she is a sad, ungainly beauty in 
dirty and ill-fitting clothes. 

Something of the flavour and a good deal of the 
charm of London has crept into Mrs. Cook’s pages. With 
admirable zeal she has explored the length and breadth of 
the city and cast on each of its peculiar beauties a loving 
and perceiving eye. To her is vouchsafed the special grace 
of finding tongues in trams, sermons in shops, poetry in 
public-houses, and the picturesque in everything. Yet 
these cre no mere dilettante impressions, for Mrs. Cook has 
taken pains to study the historical as well as the pictorial 
aspect of her subject. Very interesting is her chapter on 
the old City churches, and the opening notes on London 
are rich in antiquarian lore. But we like Mrs, Cook, too, 


when she falls into an occasional reverie and lets her pen 
wander with unchecked spontaneity. There is no greater 
pleasure for those who are gifted with a sense of history 
than to sniff round the ruins of some ancient place and 
“summon up remembrance of things past.” Here is an 
excellent specimen of such a mood : 

‘** Not long ago I was standing on Westminster Bridge in 
the gathering twilight: the misty glory of a fine winter's 
day. Insensibly as the light faded and the mist 
rose I seemed to lose the forms of the modern buildings znd 
to see, as though in a vision, the ‘ Thorney Isle’ of the dim 
past. That surely was no longer the terrace of the 
House of Commons, but a marshy bed of osiers and rushes! 
The dark shadow yonder, across the broad river, was it any 
more the grimy, disused Lambeth landing-stage, or had 
it changed to the rude primitive boats of the Saxon fisher- 
folk ‘moored among the bulrush stems’? The clamour 
vonder—was it the shouting of drunken bargees, or merely 
the voices of simple peasants, busy with their nets, singing 
the evening hymn? And was that a barge being 
towed up stream, or was it not rather a boat crossing to the 
nearer shore, with its unknown, saintly passenger? x a 
I start, for someone touches me gently on the shoulder. I 
turn round, half expecting to see a Saxon hind in leather 
jerkin and thonged sandals. But a modern lamp- 
lighter, with tall pole, pushes by me, and 

“* Please, lydy, gimme suthin’ jis to keep the life in my 
little byby,’ wails the voice of a professional beggar.” 

And Mrs. Cook is once more restored to the twentieth cen- 
tury and the problems of outdoor relief. 

’ If there is a fault to be found in the book it is in Mrs. 
Cook’s almost abnormal powers of quotation. Hardly a 
page is free from the intrusion of other men’s minds ; long 
paragraphs and complete poems are introduced with the 
most wholesale generosity. Now, quotation is very well in 
its right place and an excellent advertisement of the width 
of the author’s reading, but there is no more tiresome thing 
in literature than a hackneyed saying carefully invested 
with all the pomp and circumstance of inverted commas. 
We cannot, of course, guard too carefully against plagiarism, 
but surely nobody would suspect Mrs. Cook of trying to 
palm off phrases like “ Father Thames,” “the mother of 
Parliaments,” “ velvet and rags,” &c., as creatures of her 
own invention. Again, Mrs. Cook might have been more 
careful in the revision of her book. We are several times 
reminded of the already well-known dictum against the 
national taint of commercialism, but when at the bottom of 
page 300 a new paragraph starts quite freshly with: 

‘““* The 
kindly, 


and we turn the page with avidity only to discover : 


English,’ said a celebrated Frenchman, not un- 


‘are a nation of shopkeepers,’ 
the sensitive reviewer is ready to cry with disappointment. 
Mrs. Cook should beware of trifling with the feelings of her 
readers, and would do well to consider the psychological 
law on the inverse variation of repetition to attention. 

This volume is very charmingly got-up and illustrated. 
The prettiness of Mr. Hugh Thompson’s work is hardly at 
its best in the delineation of street arabs, but the many 
graceful sketches will doubtless add to the popularity of the 
book. 


FICTION. 


WE have never read a book by Mr. M. P. Shiels that 
did not astonish us, but perhaps Ze Weird o’ It (London: 
Grant Richards, 6s.) astonishes us more than any other. It 
is not that it is so sensational in idea as the majority of his 
books, and it is not that-we are unused to the chaotic con- 
struction and wild prodigality of material that marks it. 
In outline it is simply a detective story, with an ingenious 
plot. Even as padded out, the story is but a series of 
stirring adventures, with an interlude that describes a 
millionaire’s picturesque scheme for bringing happiness of 
an ennobling kind to the East Enders. Yet it is one of the 
most horrible books that we have read, causing a sickening 
horror that the material bogies of such books as Dracula 
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could not arouse. ‘The cause of this is the ruthless way in 
which Mr. Shiel suddenly introduces us to the moral 
collapse of his heroine and all the rest of his characters 
save one. The world to which he has introduced us 
crumbles about our ears as we read of the queenly Grace’s 
degradation, which is traced for us for thirteen years in a 
single paragraph. It is like a madman’s sudden act of 
destruction. Yet the book cannot be put aside by one who 
has begun it. It has some fine passages of melodrama— 
notably the scene where honest Jack Hay discovers that 
his father, mother, and sisters believe him to be a murderer, 
and it is, like all Mr. Shiel’s works, arresting and sug- 
gestive. He is truly a volcano in eruption. 


A book that runs Mr. Paterson’s The King’s Agent 
very close as the best historical novel of the season is Mr. 
John Oxenham’s Under the Iron Flail (London: Cassell, 
6s.). This is a very stirring romance of the Franco- 
Prussian War, written from the point of view of a young 
English doctor, who loved a fair daughter of the old Breton 
house of Kerhoull. It is full of picturesque incident, furious 
adventures, and strong motives and passions. ‘There is no 
anemia about it; it is a full-blooded romance, and remains 
so to the last chapter, despite its frequent blood-letting. 
All the shifting scenes of the story are well painted for us— 
the quiet home in Brittany, troubled by the quarrel of the 
Kerhouls and the Querhoual, with the black figure of 
the Jesuit priest hovering in the background; the cruel 
barrack life at Quercy before the war, the beginnings of 
the war, with the siege of Metz, and finally the siege of 
Paris from the outside among the Francs-tireurs and the 
Prussians, and from the inside among the quarrelsome 
factions and the terrors and amenities, the close hatreds 
and the close loves, of a besieged city. It is a rattling story, 
which the English prejudices of its historical setting in- 
vigorate rather than weaken. 

It has been truly remarked of the Brontés that they 
never founded a school of English novelists, yet every now 
and then we come across a novel that seems to bear a trace 
of their influence. Thus is is impossible to read Sacrilege 
Farm (London: Heinemann, 6s.) without thinking of 
Wuthering Heights. It is not only the gloomy atmosphere, 
but also something of the same standpoint in her judgment 
and presentation of character, that urges us to a comparison 
of Miss Mabel Hart with Emily Bronté. To couple a living 
writer in any way with the greatest of the Brontés is a com- 
pliment which we pay with some hesitation, but which the 
author of Sacrilege Farm seems to us to deserve. Slight as 
her work is in comparison to Wuthering Heights, it is 
written under the inspiration of the same muse of tragedy. 
The fall of the house of Silvester and the culminating tra- 
gedy and ruin are finely imagined and described. Its rebirth 
through fire and water leads us away from the Bronté in- 
spiration, and perhaps arrests the full force of the tragedy, 
but it is not weakly done, and legitimately appeases the 
appetite of those who love the happy ending. Miss Mabel 


Hart strikes a strong and original note in contemporary 
fiction. 


Mr. David Douglas has recently added to his well- 
known library of American authors a new collection of 
short stories by Thomas Bailey Aldrich, called A Sea Turn 
and Other Matters (1s.). The easy style, the playful 
humour, and the mock-cynical sentiment of the author of 
Marjorie Daw are always welcome, and the stories that 
make up this volume, though slight, are pleasant reading— 
especially the tale of a philanthropic failure called Shaw's 
Folly. Mr. Aldrich has more of the spirit and tradition 


of Oliver Wendell Holmes than any other American writer 
now living. 


Among new editions to which attention must be drawn 
are Mr. Maurice Hewlett’s Little Novels of Italy, in which 
many critics see his art in its most refined and pleasant 
manifestations (London: Macmillan, 6s.), and Miss Ferrier’s 
The Inheritance, which is published in Methuen’s “ Little 
Library ” (two vols., 3s.), and has critical notices by the 


Earl of Iddesleigh. A volume containing The English 
Humourists and The Four Georges is the \atest to appear in 
Messrs, Dent’s Authorised Edition of Thackeray’s works 


(38.). 


Mlle. Fouchette, by Charles Theodore Murray, is a 
lively and pathetic novel of modern France (London: 
Grant Richards, 6s.). Its heroine is an orphan who, as a 
child, became an unconscious go-between for thieves, and 
who, being rescued by the police from her cruel employers, 
was afterwards turned into a police spy, after a terrible ex- 
perience as an inmate of a religious orphan asylum. Her 
courage and large-heartedness make her a fine character 
in spite of her upbringing and employment, and her story 
is developed with real pathos. Many French movements 
of which we all know something are graphically introduced 
into the tale, which should therefore find many interested 
readers. Whether or no Mr. Murray is as well informed 
on Parisian life as he appears to be we do not know, but 
he certainly makes it a moving background for his well- 
imagined characters. 


Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster is an American novelist 
who has realised the romantic possibilities of modern busi- 
ness methods. Zhe Banker and the Bear will be remem 
bered as a most thrilling tale, which was concerned with a 
subject so apparently prosaic as a deal in land. Copper 
and railroads are romantically exploited in Roger Drake, 
Captain of Industry (London: Macmillan, 6s.). It is 
nearly, if not quite, as exciting as 7’/e Banker and the Bear, 
but as its leading motive is an ignoble desire for revenge, 
however it may be disguised as self-defence, it cannot be 


called very edifying reading. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. R. Tatpor Ketty knows Egypt well, not with the 
superficial knowledge of a Cook’s excursionist, but with the 
deeper knowledge of one who has dwelt long in the country 
and has travelled fa. and wide, even into ways outside the 
beaten track. And, not only has he seen, but he has the 
wit to describe, and the art to picture, what he has seen. 
Consequently his Egypt (London: A. and C. Black, 20s.) 
is a most fascinating work. In it we are shown, not only the 
regular “ sights ” of Egypt, the Mosques of Cairo, the Pyra- 
mids, the Colossi of Thebes, and the Nile in its various 
phases, but we are taken for a delightful ride through the 
land of Goshen, introduced to the “fellahin” in his own 
home, and made acquainted with the desert life of the Arab. 
There is a quite wonderful series of pictures showing a storm 
approaching and breaking on a party of Arabs, and equally 
wonderful in their way are the softer-toned pictures, such as 
“ A Silvery Day on the Nile” or “ Evening at Fakus.” As 
we have said, Mr. Kelly writed with knowledge, and his views 
on the condition of affairs in Egypt are therefore worth con- 
sidering. On the whole he is optimistic. He has seen 
much improvement since he first went there in 1882. The 
danger he most fears is an economic one. The infant mor- 
tality reaching the appalling figure of 90 per cent., the popu- 
lation does not increase sufficiently rapidly to supply native 
labourers for the new lands brought into cultivation by im 
proved methods of irrigation. He also points out that the 
introduction of European labour has had a bad effect on the 
morale of the people. He believes that the difficulty could 
be met by better education for the women-folk, whose con- 
dition ‘seems to be somewhat deplorable. He does not go 
at any length into the question of the English occupation. 
Let us hope he gives a correct impression of its moral effect 
in his story of the horse-dealer who asseverated : “ Ana kelm 


wahed, ana kelm Inglisi.” “I speak the truth, I speak as 
an Englishman.” 


The increasing interest taken in examples of the 
engraver’s art gives a periodical such as 7'he Printseller, the 
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first number of which lies before us, a very good chance of 
success. Although there are magazines which devote a good 
deal of attention to the wants of the print collector, there 
has been none hitherto which deals with that branch of art 
alone. The first number of this magazine, published at the 
price of sixpence, is an excellent one, and it is well illus- 
trated with reproductions of engravings of many schools. 
The article on “ The Engraved Portraits of Lady Hamilton,” 
with its exhaustive catalogue of over seventy works, more 
than half of which are after Romney, is just such an under- 
taking as will be of use to the print collector—more so than 
a dozen articles of wider scope. Mr. Alfred Whitman, author 
of The Print Collector's Handbook, writes on “The Print 
Room at the British Museum,” Colonel 4 Court om “ French 
Prints of the Eighteenth Century,” Mr. Frederick Wedmore 
on “ Right Principles in Etching,” Mr. S. E. Austin on “ The 
History of Engraving,” Lady Colin Campbell on “ Colour 
Prints,” and, lastly, Mr. Algernon Graves contributes the 
first of a series entitled “ Engravers I have known.” = In 
his first article he writes on Samuel Cousins, R.A., whose 
engravings now fetch such high prices. It will be seen, 
therefore, that The Printseler contains matter of great in- 
terest to collectors and purchasers of engravings, and if it 
is possible to keep up the standard of the first number an 
assured success may be prophesied for this new publication. 


The Egregious English, by Angus McNeill (Grant 
Richards, 5s.), is a somewhat heavy-handed attempt to emu- 
late the impertinences recently perpetrated by another 
author on the Scot. It is not so offensive as its prototype, 
but on the other hand its attacks are lacking in the salt 
which at any rate aroused the anger of many members of 
the aggrieved nation. There are, however, one or two 
rather shrewd hits delivered in the course of the book's 
rather dreary chapters. We had marked one or two of 
them for quotation, but find on re-reading the passages that 
it takes the author so long to get to his point that a larger 
space than we feel disposed to assign to him would be neces- 
sary in order to do him justice. It is probable that an 
Englishman who really loved his country could remind his 
countrymen of their faults a good deal more effectively than 
this Scotchman, who apparently does not love the English 
at all. 


Nothing could be more delightful in appearance, or 
more convenient in form, than the Pepy’s Diary publishec 
by Messrs. George Newnes, Limited. The edition is that of 
the late Lord Braybrooke. It runs to over nine hundred 
pages, but the thin paper on which it is printed in good, 
clear type enables the whole long work to be bound up in a 
pocket volume. In its dress of red leather the book is 
pleasant to the eye and to the hand. There is as frontis- 
piece an excellent picture of Samuel Pepys, Esq., F.R.S., by 
Mr. Edmund J. Sullivan, which, judging by accepted por- 
traits, is an excellent likeness, as well as being a clever piec? 
of black and white work. 


Mr. A. C. Curtis continues to issue his pretty little 
booklets from the Astolat Press, Guildford. We have before 
us Keats’s Sonnets (3s.) and Chaucer's Prioresses’ Tale 
(7s. 6d.). The books are certainly well-printed and got up, 
and we have only detected one misprint between the two of 
them, but for all that we feel that they are a little expensive 
compared with the numerous other pretty booklets of the 
same kind that are being continually published. Nor are 
the books chosen likely to be so popular as some of the 
former reprints from the same press. 


Miss Ella M. Sexton’s Stories of California, which is, 
we believe, primarily designed as a reading book for Cali- 
fornian children, is a very charming little work (London: 
Macmillan, 4s. 6d.). Most “ Readers” are so writi2n that 
they interest no one, least of all the unfortunate victim tliey 
are intended to amuse and instruct. These stories, on the 
contrary, are freshly written, and most entertaining. . They 
give in a graphic and lively manner accounts, historical and 
geographical, of one of the gardens of the world. Any 
reader will find the work enjoyable, and it should at once 


be introduced into those schools where its price does not 
make it impossible. 


Messrs. Blackie and Sons send us two useful German 
school books, by Mr. Alfred Oswald. One is a collection 
of German Idioms and Proverbs, the other a handbook of 
Practical German Composition. They both show the work- 
manship of a practical teacher, and the admirable arrange- 
ment of the former makes it a useful reference book, a kind 
of appendix to the ordinary school dictionary. 


The second volume of Z7'he Living Rulers of Man- 
kind (London: George Allen, 7s. 6d.) completes a work 
which will be found extremely interesting to those who like 
to listen to the gossip of Courts and to gaze at the symbols 
of power, real or apparent. ‘There are several articles in 
this volume which will be found more than usually enter- 
taining. ‘That on the Royal Family of Sweden, for exam- 
ple, gives a most vivid sketch of the living descendants of 
Bernadotte. Another readable article is that on “Carmen 
Sylva.” In another the Sultan of Morocco, fittingly pic- 
tured in flowing robes, with bicycle, a strange blend of 
civilisation and barbarism, is realised for us in a most inte- 
resting manner. Another hero of the time, President 
Castro, is more summarily treated. The photographs 
which adorn the volume in abundance are well selected 
and well reproduced—the most interesting, perhaps, being 
that of Lhasa, the mysterious capital of Thibet, that has 
only been visited by twenty-three Europeans, most of them 
Catholic priests. It is the sort of book with which one can 
while away the tedious quarter-hour in a dentist’s waiting- 
room. 


Mr. C. E. Brownrigg’s capable edition of the first book 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis has been in use in schools for some 
years. It is now reissued in Blackie’s Illustrated Greek 
Series (1s. 6d.), in a larger type, with many interesting illus- 
trations. It forms a good companion volume to Mr. Nall’s 
edition of the second book in the same series, which we 
noticed in this column a week or two ago. It is a pity that 
the proofs of this edition should not have been read more 
thoroughly. We have found misprints on nearly every 
page of the text and a proportionate number in the notes. 
This should be corrected at once, or the edition will never 
find its way into schools, where an inaccurate text means so 
much confusion and waste of time. 


The tenth volume of Mr. Temple Scott’s valuable 
edition of Swift's Prose Works (Bohn’s Libraries. “London : 
Bell and Sons, 3s. 6d.) consists of the Historical Writings, 
which are perhaps the least valuable of his works. They 
consist of the History of the Last Four Years of Que -n 
Anne’s Reign, about which he should have known so 
much and was allowed to know so little; an epitome of 
English History from Julius Cesar to Henry II., and, most 
entertaining and characteristic of all, some notes on the 
Histories of Clarendon and Burnet, in which his venomous 
hatred of the Scotch leads him into language beside which 
that of Zhe Unspeakable Scot is colourless and even 
friendly. The volume is as well edited as the previous one, 
and the authenticity of Z’e Last Four Years quite clearly 
proved. 
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Second Edition in the Press of NUMBER TWO of 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 


Price 2s, Gd. per Number net. Per annum, 10s. post free. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS | OF NUN MBER TWO — 
THE RECONCILIATION perwres SCIENCE AND FAITH. By Sir 
Oxutver Lovee, D.Sc., LI R.S.. Principal of Birmingham University. 
THE PRESENT ATTITUDE “OF REFLEC IVE THOUGHT TOWARD 
RELIGION. By Prof. Henry Jones, M A., LL.D., Glasgow. 
JAMES MARTINEAU: A Saint of Theism. By Rev. Joun Watson, D.D. 
ON THEOLDGe an G OF Be hate ot oy 0 GOD" IN THE 


OGY OF ST. Concluding Article. By Rev. James 
Drummonp, M.A., Litt.D., LL.D., Principal of Manchester College. 
ASPECTS OF THE 5 oe IDEAL-Old and New. By Prof. Lewis 


Campse ct, M.A., 


DID PAUL WRITE | ROMANS ? By Prof. W. B. Smrru, Tulane University, 
New Orleans 


JEwun SCHOLARSHIP AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE, 


DISCUSSIONS. By Sir Otiver Lonce, Rev. T. G. Heaney, Rev. J. R. 
ViLKiInson, and C. Conen. 

And a number of Signed Reviews by the Dean of Ely, Dr. Morratr, Prof. 
Percy GARDNER, and Others. Also a Summary of Recent Theological 
and Philosophical Periodicals. 

FULL PROSPECTUS POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.; 

and 7, Broad Street, Oxford, 


By C. G. Mownre- 


EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, de. 
THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Principal : Miss J. F. GRUNER, Certificated Student of Girton College, late 
Second Mistress, Dulwich High School, G.P.D.S.Co. 


Education thoroughly 
modern ; 


physical training and outdoor games. Great attention is paid to 
healthful conditions of lite; the bracing air and gravel soil of the Hindhead 
district cause it to be much recommended by doctors. The boarding-house 
stands at an elevation of 800 ft. Refs.: Miss WELSH, of Girton College; 
Mrs. SIDGWICK, Principal of Newnham College; Prof. Muirhead, Birming- 
ham Univ.; parents of former pupils and others.—For prospectus address to 


BRACKENHURST, HINDHEAD, HASLEMERE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND FOR YOUNGER BOYS. 
COOMBE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM. 


Principal—Miss CLARK. 
Full particulars as to Terms and Methods on application to the 
Principal. 
The Spring Term began on January 2oth. 


VICTORIA COLLEGE, JERSEY. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL WITH CLASSICAL AND MODERN SIDES. 


Very successtul Army Class; four passed direct last December, including 1st 
into Sandhurst. 


Close Scholarships (£100) at Oxford every year. 
Fine new schoolhouse just opened. Fees very moderate. 


Apply, THE PRINCIPAL. 


LEYS SCHOOL, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


THE 





Entrance Scholarship Examination in 
should be addressed to the HEAD MASTER, 


March. — Enquiries 


“LANGLEY HOUSE, DAWLISH, DEVON. 


A delightful all-the-year-round Holiday and Health Resort for Young Ladies 


or Schoolgirls. Sea and moorland; home comforts ; walks, games, excursions, 


picnics, bathing, sketching, music, &c.; weekly terms.—Full prospectus and 
euiietesks from THe Poor RIETOR, 


TE ACHERS’ REGISIFRY AND EDUC A TIONAL 
AGENCY. 
Conducted by Miss AGNES G. COOPER 
For several years Registrar of the Teachers’ Guild Registry, and of the Joint 
Agency for Women Teachers). 
REGENT HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, w. 


Terms most favourable. 


Address, 


NDIVIDUAL TUITION AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL. 
Messrs. LANGDON-DAVIES (B.A., Cambridge) and OLDERSHAW 
(B.A., Oxford) PREPARE FOR UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINA 
TIONS or give SPECIAL COURSES OF INSTRUCTION to PUPILS 
who have left School at COPTHILL, BURGH HEATH, SURREY. 
Healthy situation, near London ; 600 ft. above sea level ; Golf, Tennis, Hockey, 
Billiards, &c. 


FOR “THE SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 
Special preparation, with introduction to post. 
Many vacancies also in the City and 


JOURNALISM. 
JOU RNALISM., © West Ena ~ and ladies. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL UF SHORTHAND AND JOURNALISM, 
az, OXENDON STREET, PANTON STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Principal—O.Livexk McEwan. 





Chatto & Windus’s New Novels, &c. 


A NOVEL TO BE READ. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE MAGIC OF 
TO-MORROW. 


Being the Strange True Story of one who claimed Foreknowledge of the 
Day that Never Comes. 
By CYRIL SEYMOUR 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE MAN WHO LOST HIS 
PAST. 


By FRANK RICHARDSON, Author of ** The King’s Counsel.” 
With 50 Illustrations by Tom Browne, R.I- 

** Exceedingly amusing. + It is full of clever things, and is really funny.” 

—FPelican, 


“A side-splitting story."— Sheffield Telegraph. 
“ A rollicking little story 
Downright entertainment. 


. . Shrewd and witty topical jokes. 
~Daily Express. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE GATES OF 
WRATH. 


By ARNOLD BENNETT, Author of ‘‘ The Grand Babylon Hotel.” 
* Intensely interesting. I don’t think anyone but its author would 


dare to call so clever a story a melodrama.” — Pelican. 


M. ZOLA’'S LAST NOVEL. On Feb. 13. Crown ove, oom s. 6d. 


TRUTH (VERITE). 


By EMILE ZOLA. 


Translated ay Ernest A. Vizeretcy. 


With a Portrait 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


ROSEBURY. 


By L. T. MEADE, Author of ‘‘ An Adventuress,” & 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE WILFUL WAY. 


By HERBERT COMPTON, Author of * The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham.’ 


“ The story never falters tor a moment, but leads the reader merrily and 
excitedly on from sensation to sensation.’"—Morning Leader. 


* As in ‘ The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham,’' the female characters are charm- 
ing creations.” —Glasgow Herald. 

“ Capitally conceived and worked out, and full of lively interest from first to 
last.”"—Daily Express. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


IN CLARISSA’S DAY. 


By SARAH TYTLER, Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline,” &c 
**A graphic picture of a period which retains its full attractiveness for the 
pane reader.” —Globe. 


‘ This pleasant tale. . . « 
Glasgow Herald. 


It is refreshing to meet such delightful girls.” — 


Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


THE TIDEWAY. 


By AUSTIN CLARE, Author of “ For the Love of a Lass,” &&« 


SOCL AL ESSAYS by the Author of * ALL SORTS AND CON- 
DITIONS OF MEN,” 


On February 12. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


AS WE ARE AND 
AS we MAY BE. 


By Sir WALTER BESANT. 








NEW VOLUMES OF THE ST. MAR TIN’ S LIBRARY. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, gilt edges, 3s. net each. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. by 
Six WALTER BESANT. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. By Wivkte Cottins. 


WALTON AND COTTON’S COMPLETE ANGLER. 
SKETCHES. By MARK TWAIN. [Feb. 12 


London ; CHATTO AND WINDUS, 111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


Pur Cornhill for ¥ebruary continues Mr. Seton Merriman’s 
novel Barlasch of the Guard. Sir Rowland Blennerhasset 
writes an interesting little personal memoir of M. Thiers, 
which concludes that “ whatever reserves there may be in 
the juagment of the tribunal of history as regards Thiers, as a 
politician and statesman, there are none at all to signify in 
that of the court of letters.” His history of the Revolution 
(in ten volumes) was completed in the five years 1823-1827. 
That of the Consulate and the Empire, in twenty volumes, 
were finished in 1862. He was then over sixty, but his 
career as a statesman was only just beginning. ‘here is a 
superficial little article in a soft khaki style on two visits to 
South Africa, by Mr. Oswald Causton. ‘Those who shoot 
with cameras see as little of realities as those who use the 
more murderous weapon. One is glad to hear from a Pro 
fessor that the Rhodes scholarships may possibly do some 
good in the United States, by encouraging the study of 
Latin and Greek. “ ‘Those who for their own pleasure or 
because they plan to become teachers of the classics, may 
wish to master Latin and Greek must find the scholarship 
almost irresistibly attractive.” This, of course, is just the 
type which the donor (with his type-written translations of 
the classics) did not want. Of the other articles, the most 
interesting are Professor Gregory's “ Astronomy of the 
Unseen” and Mr. Fullerton’s “Sea Power and _ the 
Odyssey.” The first might have as am alternative title, 
“The Romance of a Dark Star,” and the second explains 
M. Bérard’s method of “topology” and “ toponomy,” as 
applied to the elucidation of Homer. 


Scottish Arts and Letters is a quarterly review of litera- 
ture and the liberal arts. ‘The present number illustrates 
the traditional Scottish sympathy with France. There are 
two translations from Charles Baudelaire and a criticism of 
Zola. The plates include exquisitely produced portraits of 
Lady Jane Seton, Lady Eleanor Douglas, Major-General 
Dundas, Lady Eleanor Dundas, Lady Mary Maitland, and 
the eighth Marquis of Tweeddale. What a pity that the 
editor failed to provide one of a Scot who towers high above 
all these—Adam Smith. The omission is the more extra- 
ordinary because this number contains a striking article 
upon him from the brilliant pen of Mr. Hector Macpherson. 
Mr. Macpherson’s sympathy with eighteenth century 
thought is obvious, and that is one reason why he has 
handled Adam Smith so successfully. 


The World's Work is the title of the new monthly re- 
view edited by Mr. Henry Norman. Its object is, we sup- 
pose, to attract persons who combine commercial interests 
with Imperial proclivities, both in England and America. 
Hence portraits of Lord Curzon at work, an article on com- 
mercial education, an illustrated article on “How to 
Build a Steel and Stone Sky-scraper,” President Roosevelt's 
character and policy, Manchester and Mr. Chamberlain. 
A Berlin correspondent predicts a great struggle in Ger- 
many between the masses and the ruling classes, and Mr. 
Donald shows how in Lancashire electric trams are sup- 
planting railways. On the whole, Tie World’s Work is in- 
teresting but scrappy, with plenty of variety and pictures, 
but without any real contribution to knowledge. 


The Nineteenth Century begins with a ridiculous 
fantasy, by Mr. Sidney Low, on “The King in Council.” 
He seems to think that the power of the House of Commons 
is coming to an end just’ because the present House seems 
to be so completely controlled by the Government, and 
happens to have been packed by a muzzy electorate with an 
exceptionally stupid and ignorant lot of members. If Mr. 
Low tells us that the Cabinet is completely autocratic, that 
it commands legislation and administration, we should 
reply “No.” Certainly of late years there has been very 
little done in the way of legislation. The measures passed, 
with very few exceptions, have been non-contentious, and 
the Education Bill was in many respects remodelled by 


private members of the House of Commons before it became 
an Act. Mr. Low has not the legal and constitutional equip- 
ment to enable him to make any serious contribution to this 
subject, and if it weme not for arguments provided by Mr. 
Sidney Lee and Lord Rosebery there would really be no 
need even to glance at the article. But it is well to be 
reminded of what Lord Rosebery said at Plymouth—w: 
puesume that Mr. Low gives the authorised version. “ Lor« 
Rosebery,” says Mr. Low, “ urged that it would have bee: 
wise to appoint Lord Kitchener Secretary of State for War, 
with ‘large and almost dictatorial powers,’ so that he might 
have a ‘free hand’ to deal with Army administration. It 
might, no doubt, be objected that if Lord Kitchener had 
become Secretary of State he would be a member of the 


Cabinet, and as such responsible for the acts of the 
Cabinet.” 


“* But,’ added Lord Rosebery, ‘is there necessity for 
that? As Secretary of State he might only be summoned to 
the meetings of the Cabinet which had to do with his depart- 
ment; and he might be definitely cut off from the collective 
responsibility of the Cabinet. It is in the power of the 
Sovereign to summon any Privy Councillor to any Cabinet 
for any particular purpose, and there is no reason why he 
should not have adopted that course in the case of Lord 
Kitchener.’ ” 


Mr. Herbert Paul writes with his usual brilliancy on the 
study of Greek. Mrs. Frederic Harrison touches the ter- 
rible problem of Mistress and Maid. Mr. Harold Cox has 
the easy and congenial task of replying to that eccentric, 
Sir Guildford Molgsworth, on the effect of the Corn Laws. 
and his exposition is one of the most lucid and convincii 


lg 
> 
statements of the subject we have ever read. 





We must suppose that skilful conjurors always have a 
number of new methods “ up their sleeves,” or else it would 
seem that their occupation would be gone on the publication 
of such a book as The Modern Conjuror (London. C. A. 
Pearson, 6s.). In this are described in a clear manner with 
surprising photographic illustrations the way that such pro- 
fessors as Charles Bertram, T. Nelson Downs, Paul Vala- 
don, and others work their mysteries. It seems that 
nothing is left to be found out, and that with the aid of this 
book and a little practice anyone may become a skilful 
conjuror, and no one will be left to be deceived. Turn, 
however, again to the book, and try to carry out the direc- 
tions for a “continuous palm with cards,” or for “the cups 
and balls,” and you will not only find that the “little 
practice ” is going to be much longer than you thought, but 
you will also begin to entertain a deeper respect for those 
who are able to use their hands with such wonderful dex- 
terity. It is an interesting book, and the photographs, 
which have never, we believe, been tried before in books 
on conjuring, are a very valuable feature of it. 


We are grateful to the publishers of the “ Unit 
Library” for issuing The Memoirs of Benvenuto 
Cellini (1s.). It is one of the best of the cheap editions 
of this immortal work. As we re-read it we are astonished 
once again that this brilliant scoundrel should have con- 
trived to reveal so much that is true through so much that 
is obviously false. The publishers could not have selected 
a better comment for the title page than that of J. Adding- 
ton Symonds: “ From the pages of this book the genius of 
the Renaissance, incarnate in a single personality, leans 
forth and speaks to us.” 


Mr. H. B. Wheatley’s How to Form a Library has 
been reissued in the popular edition of “The Book Lover's 
Library ” (London: Elliot Stock, 1s. 6d. net). It contains 
much information that is valuable, a good list of biblio- 
graphies, and several lists of recommended books, which, if 
not of great value, are always entertaining reading. Like 
most of the volumes in the series it seems to be written 
much more from the point of view of the “ book-lover” than 
from that of the book-reader. 
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THE SPEAKER. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1903. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


HANK goodness there will be something to write 
about soon down my street. We are going to 
have another International Monetary Conference. It 
sounds like an echo out of a long-forgotten past, when 
the world was much younger and bimetallism was a 
burning question, and the City had never heard of a 
helot. I do not expect that the Conference is going to 
be much use to anybody else, but it will be a boon and 
a blessing to the scribe who is expected every week to 
reel off so much copy concerning financial matters, and 
every week finds financial matters more hopelessly 
jejune. As a matter of fact, of course, the currency 
question has long ago been settled by Mr. Dooley, who 
decided that the true standard of value was whisky, 
because its price never changed except at election 
times. Nevertheless, currency matters can still be 
written about ad libitum, and we may now expect a 
great outburst of journalistic activity to tide us over 
the dead season that has already set in in the City. 
Mexico and China appear to have started the 
notion for a Conference, and laid it before Mr. 
Roosevelt, who passed it on, with his blessing, to 
the United States Congress. Mexico and China 
want to establish a fixed relationship between the 
moneys of gold and silver countries; but it is 
stated that no attempt will be made to revive the 
question of international bimetallism. Which is all very 
well, but it must be remembered that we have now a 
bimetallist Prime Minister, and a party in power which 
has decided that Free Trade is a ‘‘ shibboleth.” If the 
Government could make an alliance with Germany 
without informing Parliament, it is quite capable of 
playing the fool somehow with the British sovereign or 
the convertibility of the Bank of England note, and 
then announcing calmly, some time after, that the 
thing was a fait accompli, and, therefore, ‘ in- 
evitable.” 





The position of China and Mexico is eminently 
reasonable. They are silver-using countries and they 
want to know whether something cannot be done to 
steady the value of their currency, which has been so 
seriously depreciated by the collapse in the silver 
market during 1902. The mere suggestion sent hasty 
speculators plunging into silver on the notion that 
after all ‘‘something was to be done” for that 
unfortunate metal. As far as can be seen at 
present, however, the result, if any, of the Conference 
is more likely to depress the price of silver than to 
raise it. For if it is true that international bimetallism 
is to be left severely alone, the only alternative that the 
Conference can suggest to Mexico will be that she 
should adopt the Indian plan, and close her mint to free 
coinage and steady the price of her dollars by restricting 
their number. Whichis a barbarous makeshift, but has 
answered fairly well in India, from the point of view of 
the Government, which had interest to pay in gold in 
London, and of the Lancashire shippers, who know now 
what the rupees that they take for their goods will 
be worth. But with regard to its effect upon 
Indian growers of goods for export, ask any director 
of an Indian tea company, and you will probably 
hear language not fit for this column. At the annual 
meeting of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, the 
chairman, dealing with this question, remarked that ‘‘ if 
the high valuation of the rupee was impoverishing the 
agricultural and manufacturing classes in India, putting 
her exports at a great disadvantage while silver was 
depreciating so rapidly, it became a question for serious 
inquiry whether the effects of this arbitrary system 
would be found to be satisfactory on the whole.” So 
that Mexico has plenty to think over. As for China, 
which handles its silver by weight, there can be no 


question of any such attempt. But the so-called 
Christian Powers really ought to make some concession 
with regard to the payment of the indemnity. 





A large number of well-meaning people have 
assembled together, under auspices which would have 
delighted Mr. Yellowplush, to discuss the question of 
our Food Supply in Time of War. It was a very 
interesting gathering, rather for the people who were 
there than for anything that was said. The meeting 
consisted chiefly of dukes, admirals, colonels, and 
politicians who have been “‘ identified” with Fair Trade 
or Bimetallism. It is said that the whole thing is being 
worked by Mr. Henry Chaplin. Certainly his speech 
was the most fully reported, and he was followed 
closely by another Bimetallist champion, Mr. Vicary 
Gibbs. Lord Strathcona was there, and the axe that 
he had come to grind was of course the Imperialist 
business ; he said he hoped we should get more of our 
food from the colonies in the future, which was not 
very relevant, as even colonial food has to cross the 
seas in time of war. Then many of the Trade Union 
Councils had been induced to send representatives, and 
the Governor of the Bank was there, and the Chairmen 
of Lloyds and the Baltic, and altogether the thing was 
very prettily worked—much too cleverly for Mr. Chaplin 
to have done it. It need not be said that very little fresh 
light was thrown on the subject by the speakers. We 
got most of our food from abroad, and if we were at 
war with a European Power our food would rise in 
price. True enough, but why trot out these truisms ? 
The only real remedy is for England to give up her in- 
dustrial existence, and become once more a self-suffi- 
cient agricultural people. Which is not a bad scheme in 
some ways, as long as we deal drastically with landlords 
first. But it is not yet practical politics. As long as 
we are industrial folk we must import food and run the 
risk of being starved if we go to war with a maritime 
Power. ae 

Things have been absolutely dead in the City ; no 
public, money tight, and not a kick anywhere in 
markets, Prospectuses, however, are rather plentiful. 
The London Corporation offered £ 1,000,000 Three per 
Cent. Stock at 98}, Bryant and May £100,000 Four 
per Cent. Debentures at 102, and Vickers, Sons and 
Maxim £1,000,000 Four and a Half per Cent. Second 
Debentures at 103; and there were several new com- 
panies—the British-Canadian Wheat Raising Company, 
with a capital of $1,000,coo in $5 shares, and the 
Eastern and African Cold Storage Supply Company, 
capital £500,000 in Preference and Ordinary £1 shares ; 
these two companies appear to be offsprings of the only 
booms that 1902 saw—the Canadian land boom and the 
cold storage and meat distributing boom. Lastly, 
‘for public information only,” the prospectus was 
advertised of the Famatina Development Company, 
which has a capital of £400,o00o—not offered for sub- 
scription at present—and proposes to develop mining 
properties in Argentina. 
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